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THE PLEASURING OF 
SUSAN SMITH 



CHAPTER I 

SUSAN BECOMES AN HEIRESS 

1 AM a rich woman." 

Susan Smith, fat, fair and forty, stood 
in the middle of her kitchen floor, gazing 
blankly at the little weazen-faced lawyer 
who stood in the doorway. " I thought 
Uncle Silas was leaving his money to for- 
eign missions. I didn't suppose there 
was so much, cither." 

[I] 






The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

" Neither did anybody else," observed 
the lawyer shrewdly. " Except yours 
truly." 

"Oh, you knew it all along?" she 
asked, absently. " Of course, making his 
will, and all that." 

**Not necessarily," returned the man. 
" And don't think — " He stopped and 
hesitated. 

" Don't think what? " she insisted. 

" Oh, nothing. I — I wouldn't let the 
chance go by, when the old man came to 
have his will drawn up, to find out how 
much he was worth, — not when every- 
body else had been guessing for years. 
Well," he lowered his voice confiden- 
tially, " he had a good couple hundred 
thousand all right." 

Susan Smith looked at him narrowly 

[2] 






Susan Becomes an Heiress 

and said no more. This man had given 
her the surprise of her life, a few weeks 
before, by overlooking her decade of 
spinsterhood and suddenly offering his 
heart and hand. "Yes," he was going 
on, " it's all yours — that is as long as you 
want it; but there's a queer condition 
tacked on to it." 

"What's that?" asked the spinster 
guardedly, for she had her opinion of the 
lawyer. 

" Why, if you should not marry, — as 
I trust you will," — he studied her face 
a moment, but not a trace of expression 
was visible on it, " you are to leave the 
money by will to one John James Smith 
of New York, — provided he marries to 
please you. Who's the boy? " 

" Uncle Si's grandson, young Si's son 

[3] 




The Pleasuring of Susan SmitR, 

by his first wife. You never saw him. 
After his mother died her folks took him 
and brought him up. Uncle Si never 
liked the second wife and he's never had 
much to do with this John James; except, 
let me see — Why, yes, he paid for his 
education at Harvard and I kinH o' mis- 
trust has sent him money off an' on. You 
see, this boy was the only grandchild, 
number two never having had any chil- 
dren. The daughter. Cousin Minervy, 
died childless, too. Yes; this boy is the 
only grandchild. I wonder why he 
didn't leave the money outright to the 
boy? " 

" Well, you see the old man was mid- 
dlin' close. You know that same as 
everybody else. He mistrusted the boy's 
ability to take care of money.^ 

[4T 



Susan Becomes an Heiress 

" Well, I'm sure I never expected him 
to leave anything to me, unless it was a 
small annuity, or something to keep me 
in my old age. He sort o' hinted that" 

"Well, Susan, you can thank me for 
that," said the lawyer, with an air of 
great confidence. " I suggested to him 
that you'd cared for him all these years 
without looking for any great reward, 
and knew how to take care of money. 
He thought of leaving half to the mis- 
sionaries; but I persuaded him it was 
better to let you have the use of the whole 
as long as you live." 

" Oh, thank you," answered Susan de- 
murely. She thought she could begin to 
" see through a ladder." 

"Yes, I'm one that's always ready to 
do a favor to a friend." 

[s] 




The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

" I see," but her voice was non-com- 
mittal. 

" Of course if you marry," he went on, 
"you can leave the money where you 
please. And see here, my dear Susan, 
the care of a couple hundred thousand, 
mostly in farm mortgages and United 
States bonds, is too much for any one 
woman, — let alone a single one that ain't, 
as you might say, had much to do with 
property." 

" Oh, is it? " retorted Susan, still in 
her most non-committal manner. 

" Yes, it is," urged the lawyer. " You'd 
ought to have a husband. Women ain't 
fit to manage business affairs, especially 
complicated ones." 

" Now, see here," interrupted Susan, 
" you needn't open up that question again. 

[6] 
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Susan Becomes an Heiress 

I ain't had anything to manage, as you 
seem to hint, but I'm a free woman for 
the first time in my life. I was tied to my 
father and then my stepmother all the 
early part of my life ; and then to Uncle 
Si for a dozen years more. I never had 
five dollars to do what I was a mind to 
with in all my life. I may not be able 
to get along without a man, now I'm rich ; 
but I notice nobody has wanted to man- 
age my affairs while I was poor. When 
I need advice now, I can hire it; and 
hiring it and paying consider'ble more 
for it than it's wuth, I needn't take it 
unless I want to. I guess I'll stay single. 
I'd like to see how it would seem to 
handle money a while — not to have 
to count every cent over 'n' over, and 
then try to get along without spend- 

[7] 
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The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

ing it. I'm going to spend it for a 
while.'' 

"That's it; just as I said," answered 
the lawyer. "You women don't know 
the wuth o' money. You'd spend it all 
in a few years. I tell you, money has 
wings. It don't take it long to fly up the 
chimney and out o' sight. What you 
need is a good careful man, with an eye 

j to business, — " 

I "You've got that all right," inter- 

rupted Susan again. "See here! you're 
hindering me. I want to do up my 
morning's work. S'posing you get right 
back to your oflSce and 'tend to yours." 
"Well, Susan," he said, smiling as 
pleasantly as he could, "don't forget 
what I tell you. And say, that offer's 
still open to you." 

[8] 



Susan Becomes an Heiress 

" Thanks," she answered drily. " I 
s'posed so, from your advice." 

He turned and walked down the path 
and out of the gate. 

"A measly little man," she solilo- 
quized, looking after him. "With two 
hundred thousand at my back seems 
though I could do better than that; that 
is, if I wanted to get married at all." 

She stood up straight and drew a long 
breath. 

" But what should I want to marry 
for? Women get married for the sake 
of a home, or to keep from going out to 
work somewhere; a poor bargain most 
of 'em make by it, too. Now, I no longer 
need a home. Uncle Si was a shrewd 
one. He knew pretty well I wouldn't 
marry that man. I can see the old man 

[9] 
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The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

laughing in his sleeve now, at the lawyer's 
manceuvres to get him to leave the money 
to me. Uncle Si wasn't a fool. He could 
see through a ladder — with the rungs 
knocked out. He knew his money would 
never get into that man's hands! But 
about this boy. I wonder what he's like. 
I shall have to know him before I can 
make my will." 

An inspiring thought came to her. 
She laughed all alone to herself. She 
went farther; she danced across the 
kitchen floor, and then looked shame- 
facedly about, lest perhaps some neigh- 
bor might be within seeing distance. 

" I have got money enough to go 
where I please. I can go to Boston. I 
can go to New York. I can even go to 
Europe I " 

[10] 



Susan Becomes an Heiress 

She caught up the broom and whisked 
it back to its corner. 

" Stay there, you I I Ve got money 
enough to cut you for a while. I'm going 
away.** 
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CHAPTER II 



SUSAN REFUSES ADVICE 



When it became known through the 
township that Susan Smith was going 
strange countries for to see (and it does 
not take long for such news to get noised 
abroad in a small community) , there was 
great excitement in Fodunk Junction. 

" Mebbe sheUl go clear to New York," 
said one. 

" If I was her, IM go to Washington 
when the U. S. Congress sets," said an- 
other. 

" What's she want to go anywhere for, 
at her age?" remarked the Widder 

[12] 



Susan Refuses Advice 



Deane. " Podunk Junction's alers bc'n 
good enough, while the deacon was alive ; 
heM turn over in his grave if he thought 
she was goin' off philanderin' now, to 
waste his substance in righteous livin\" 

" Yes," admitted others. " When Silas 
Smith left that money to her, it was be- 
cause he thought she'd take good care of 
it, same's he alers did, kep' it wrapped in 
a napkin, so to speak. He didn't think 
she'd go an' make ducks an' drakes of it 
the fust thing." 

But all these remarks, floating in time 
to Susan's ears, did not disturb her seren- 
ity of mind. 

" Land's sakesl " she said, " They've got 
to talk. When I was poor and nothin' 
but Uncle Si's housekeeper and poor re- 
lation, they found other subjects more 

[ 13 ] 



The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

interesting; but now that I've got a pile 
o' money and don't have to say aye, yes 
nor no to any of 'em, why, I've suddenly 
become a live topic, so to speak. Let 
'em talk. I'm old and tough ; and while 
they are talking about me, somebody else 
gets off scot-free." 

She went calmly on with her prepara- 
• tions. Her first move had been to look 
for the address of the young John James, 
which, strange to say, she could not find 
among her uncle's few private papers. 
Then she thought of writing to some Bos- 
ton cousins, who would be likely to know 
about him; but, just as she sat down to 
write, it occurred to her that she had 
never seen Boston, and that now would 
be a good time for that; and, consequently, 
her letter merely stated to these relatives 

[ 14] 
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that she would visit them, coming down 
on the Portland boat the morning of July 
seventh. That they might be away, or 
that reasons might exist why they would 
not wish to receive her visit at that time, 
did not suggest themselves. In Podunk, 
when they wanted to go a-visiting, they 
went, seldom taking the trouble to send 
word beforehand ; and so Susan believed . 
she was doing a particularly ceremonious 
thing in notifying the cousins about to be 
favored. 

" Although," she told herself as she 
stuck the flap of the yellow envelope 
down, " it's as much for my own sake as 
theirs. I don't know what I should do 
if I got to Boston with nobody to meet 
me." 

She had, of course, gone into mourn- 

[ 15] 
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The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

ing for the one relative who had remem- 
bered her in his will. Before his death 
she had owned one good black dress, ac- 
cording to time-honored tradition in the 
country, which holds it decent to have 
one in reserve in case of sudden death 
among relatives; for who knows how 
soon one may be called upon to go as 
mourner? This was a black mohair, 
stiff and shiny. She had worn it to the 
funeral; but now that she was going to 
Boston, she sent for samples and pur- 
chased, after much thought, comparison 
and discussion with the neighbors, a 
black taffeta, which cost the sum of fifty- 
nine cents a yard. This was being made 
by a local dressmaker with appalling suc- 
cess, and this, with a black calico for 
mornings and a black muslin shirt-waist, 
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constituted what Podunk Centre decided 
to be an ample 'and stylish outfit for visit- 
ing city relations, even if they did live 
on the Back Bay. However, that aristo- 
cratic name was no more suggestive to 
Podunk folk than " Buck's Holler " was, 
— both suggesting a remote and un- 
desirable locality where nobody but 
the unregenerate would think of liv- 
ing. 

But to return to Susan's wardrobe, — 
a good black bonnet, of the brand known 
as " old ladies'," — though why, since 
there are no old ladies now, and if there 
were they would not wear bonnets, — 
none can say : a large jblack " shade-hat," 
trimmed with black ribbon and purple 
flowers, with a black crepe shawl, that 
had belonged to her grandmother, lent the 
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The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

finishing touch to a costume that Susan 
considered chastely elegant for a woman 
of her age. And she was quite content 
with her lot, as it was now opening up to 
her. 

Not so, Podunk, however. The people 
had suddenly awakened to Susan's im- 
portance, and were not wholly pleased 
with her venturing into far-distant and 
wicked cities alone. The senior deacon 
came and wrestled with her, in prayer 
and song (oh, travesty 1), and the junior, 
newly elected, came also and set forth 
many good arguments why she (and her 
money) should remain quietly where they 
were. But to no avail. 

"Why, you seem to think I am leav- 
ing town for ever," said Susan at length. 
" Fm only going for a visit of a month, 
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or a few months at best. I shall be back. 
Don't take on so." 

"You never can tell/' jroancd the 
deacon. "When folks git exposed to 
the temptations of great cities, seems so 
they never git over it. You think you'll 
come back jest the same old Susan Smith. 
But you won't. You'll be different — if 
you come at all — which I doubt." 

"Oh, I'll be back; never fear. Bad 
penny, you know," Susan replied, but the 
thought remained. Would she? And if 
she did or did not, would she ever be 
different? 

Susan drew a long breath at the 
thought. What if she could change, even 
now? What if she were to go where her 
age would not be daily thrown up at her, 
as an obstacle to whatever she might de- 
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The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

sire to do? Was life to be over at forty, 
or, was it possible for pleasure and gaiety 
and change and (Susan blushed at the 
thought) love to come to this woman of 
only two-score? For, after all, she had 
several decades to live yet. Perhaps only 
in Podunk did women grow old at forty. 
She had heard so. 

And what she found out on this sub- 
ject, during the next few months, is what 
constitutes the story of the pleasuring of 
Susan Smith. 



[20] 
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CHAPTER III 



SUSAN IN BOSTON 



i^HEN Susan steamed up Boston Har- 
bor at six o'clock of a hot July morn- 
ing, she almost wished she had never left 
the peaceful shade of Podunk Junction. 
The city looked so much bigger than she 
thought it was going to; the little hamlet 
she had left behind, with the modest, 
rambling one-story farmhouse where she 
had lived so long, so homelike and com- 
fortable by contrast. Thus do we see 
our pleasures grow in the receding dis- 
tance. 

[21 ] 



The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

But Susan Smith was not one to give 
up easily, once she had made up her 
mind. She had set out to see the world. 

" Brace up, Susan," said she, gritting 
her teeth. "You expected it to be big- 
ger'n Podunk, didn't you? And noisier. 
And how they'd laugh back home, if you 
should turn tail and run, like a whipped 
dog, now." 

So she gathered up her shawl-strap 
and her bandbox and her carpet-bag and 
stood ready to disembark, almost as soon 
as the boat entered the harbor. She had 
been advised by a neighbor, who had 
travelled as far as Portland once, not to 
take her carpet-bag. " They don't carry 
'em now, Susan," she said. "They're 
old-fashioned." 

"As if that made any difference to 

[22] 
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me," sniflfed the spinster. "That is a 
perfectly good bag ; only been carried to 
Bangor and back once in Uncle Si's life- 
time. Am I one to throw aside a per- 
fectly sound, almost new carpet-bag, jest 
because old ^They' don't carry one? 
No. I tell you that I ain't one to spend 
money for them things. This bag is 
going." 

She did not notice the glances be- 
stowed on it by a party of gay young peo- 
ple about to leave the boat, and was quite 
unprepared when one of them stepped 
up and asked pertly: 

" I beg pardon, but isn't this Mrs. 
Wayback? I recognized you by your 
carpet-bag." 

But she looked the party up and down 
coolly before answering. As she took in 

[23 ] 




The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

the full significance of the remark, she 
smiled benignly. 

"Yes, it is," she replied. "And you? 
I can't seem to place you. I s'pose I've 
met you, since you speak without an in- 
troduction. It can't be Miss Manners; 
she was up to Podunk last year. I liked 
her soft, pretty-spoken ways, always so 
polite to strangers. You must be one o' 
them Newriches that was down to Buck's 
Holler." 

But the young people were retiring 
from the fray. 

" Served you right," said a tall, good- 
looking man, standing by. He seemed 
to know the party, and was very much 
at home on the boat. He turned to 
Susan. " Can I assist you in getting 
off? " he asked her politely. But Susan 

[24] 
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Susan in Boston 



had read much of the way of the sleek 
stranger with the country person, and an- 
swered only with : 

" Well, I Ve carried my own duds for 
too many years to be unable now," and 
thus turned away from one who had only 
meant to atone in some sort for the rude- 
ness of the younger people. Afterward, 
she was chagrined to note that he bowed 
to the elderly cousin who met her on the 
wharf. But she did not ask who he was. 

When Mary Amelia Witherspoon 
came towards her, Susan was impressed 
first with the fact that she seemed to have 
grown young, although it was six years 
since this cousin had been in Podunk. 

"Why, Mary Amelia," she cried. 
"How young you lookl I shouldn't 
think it was a week since I saw you last" 

[25] 



The Pleasuring of Susan Smith 

Miss Witherspoon drew herself up 
rigidly. " I trust I do not seem old to 
any one," she observed. " A busy life, 
full of varied interests, is what keeps a 
woman young nowadays. And I will be 
glad if you do not refer openly to the 
subject of age. Otherwise I might ob- 
serve that your own years seem to rest 
heavily. Where is your baggage? Have 
you a check? " 

Susan handed out the bit of pasteboard 
which she had reluctantly accepted in 
place of the small hair-covered trunk 
she had seen hustled off and thrown 
violently on the lower deck the night 
before. 

But she had hard work to keep from 
making protest when Mary Amelia gave 
the check to a man standing by, and 
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would have done so had not her cousin 
looked sternly at her and said : 

"This man will attend to the trunk. 
You are to come with me. I will put 
you in my carriage and send you home; 
but you will have to excuse me, as I have 
to go down to the League rooms and at- 
tend to the giving out of breakfast to the 
poor unemployed. Some morning, per- 
haps, you can go with me ; but not now. 
Thomas, drive Miss Smith directly home. 
Then you may report at ten. Good-bye, 
Cousin Susan. You will have breakfast 
and a chance to rest in your room a while 
before I get there." 

It would be useless to attempt to de- 
scribe Susan's sensations, shut up alone in 
a coupe and winding in and out of the 
crowded wharves and streets of lower 
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Boston. Several times she shut her eyes 
in terror, as a big dray came within an 
inch of taking off their hind wheel, or 
a great touring car shaved their side, or 
a foot-passenger got almost caught in 
their wheels. " If ever I live to get out 
of this," she whispered to herself, " I 
walk; or else I don't' go at all." But 
after a while they reached quieter streets, 
and at last drew up before an imposing 
corner residence on the Back Bay. 

"Good land I" said Susan to herself, 
" Id' know as I'm equal to this. I didn't 
s'pose they lived in all this style." But 
Thomas was opening the door and hold- 
ing out a helping hand ; so she descended 
and followed him up the steps, clasping 
the carpet-bag, which had been too much 
for the dignity of Thomas, close to her 
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bosom. Here one of the most imposing 
gentlemen, she thought, she had ever seen 
let her in and signalled to another man to 
take her bags ; and a little later she found 
herself in a large and elegant chamber on 
the third floor, her bags safely beside her 
and a white-capped maid ready to unpack 
them. A moment later, her trunk was 
being brought in with as much empresse- 
ment as though it had been the finest of 
Miladi's, and was deposited on a low 
rack, ready to be divested of its treasures. 
Susan sat down, helpless, speechless. 
When the maid asked in broken English 
for her key, she handed it out, unresist- 
ing. It was the first time she had ever 
suspected that a woman, well and able- 
bodied, could be so weak as to require 
another to unpack her trunk, or arrange 
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her things in the upper bureau drawer. 
A new horizon was opened up, there and 
then. Her education was just beginning. 

After the maid, with well-controlled 
facial muscles, had laid out the few ob- 
jects from the bottom of Susan's trunk, 
she unpacked the bags, coming to the 
carpet-bag last. 

"And dees? It is to unpack?" she 
asked. Susan nodded. She had not re* 
covered speech, and besides her head 
ached, for she had not enjoyed the chug- 
chugging of the boat the night before; 
nor yet, the whispered conversation of a 
pair of lovers that sat beneath her win- 
dow until the day-star shone. 

And when the maid, producing Su- 
san's hair brush and comb, began to take 
down Susan's abundant light hair, with 
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but a few gray threads in it, and to stroke 
it softly, saying: " It ees the preety hair, 
Madame, you have. C'est beau, c'est 
fine/' the lady from Podunk collapsed, 
utterly and completely. It had been so 
long since anybody had smoothed her 
hair so tenderly; not since she was a little 
girl and her mother had curled it softly 
in the ringlets which had been so much 
admired. Susan drew a long, deep sigh. 
How delightful it was to be waited upon I 
And something in the stern, repressed 
New England nature gave way, right 
then and there. 
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CHAPTER IV 



A NEW EXPERIENCE 



OUSAN had been in Boston a week. 
She had visited every church, every hos- 
pital, every public institution in the city. 
Miss Mary Amelia Witherspoon, whose 
life was devoted to good works as she 
conceived them, had seen that no charity 
was neglected, realizing that this plain 
and humble cousin had a fortune at her 
disposal, and being one of those individ- 
uals who, their own wants being fully 
supplied, can think of nothing better to 
do with a fortune than to dribble it out 
among charitable societies. But so far, 
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Susan had seemed to be curiously insen- 
sible to good objects. She viewed them 
all with a calm philosophy and aloofness 
that was disconcerting to Miss Wither- 
spoon. 

" I s'pose," she said one day, " it takes 
a lot of money to run all these things, 
don't it? Where does it come from?" 

"You are right," was Miss Wither- 
spoon's reply. "It takes a great deal. 
And it is given by charitably disposed 
persons, who wish to help suffering 
humanity. I can think of no nobler 
purpose to which one can devote her 
money." 

" How much do you give a year? " 
Susan asked, bluntly. The gentle art of 
diplomacy had not been assiduously cul- 
tivated in Podunk Junction. 
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" Why, really," hesitated Miss Wither- 
spoon, whose talent, if it must be con- 
fessed, consisted rather in extracting 
money from other than her own coffers 
when it came to charity, " er — ah — one 
does not like to tell these things. You 
know we are commanded not to let our 
right hand know what our left one does," 
she concluded lamely. 

" Oh ! " was Susan's answer. And 
Mary Amelia looked at her narrowly 
and wondered. And then she planned 
to take Susan on a trip with the Floating 
Hospital, as the most irresistible philan- 
thropy she could think of; surely the 
sight of all those sick babies must open 
the way to Uncle Si's thousands. But 
Susan was not happy on the boat. There 
was a high wind and the motion was so 
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distressing that the country woman had 
to seek the privacy of the saloon early in 
the day and remain there until they drew 
up at the wharf late that afternoon, hav- 
ing passed one of the most dreadful days 
of her whole life. 

" It is a beautiful charity," remarked 
Miss Witherspoon, when they were 
finally seated in her coupe and rolling 
towards home. 

" Is it? " returned Susan. " Well, it 
seems to me money might be better ap- 
plied than in dragging little helpless 
babies around Boston Harbor all day in 
the hot sun. They are too little to tell 
what ails them, but / believe it's seasick- 
ness.'' And argue as she would. Miss 
Witherspoon could not convince her 
that the babies were infinitely better 
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off there than in their own miserable 
homes. 

" 1^1 tell you what I'll do for you," 
she announced finally, with the air of a 
person conferring a great favor at a dis- 
tressing loss, " I'll take you through the 
slums to-morrow. Then you can see just 
how our poor people live. You can 
know for yourself the amount of suffer- 
ing and deprivation among the lowest 
classes. Yes, I'll take you through our 
poorest slums." 

" No, you won't," returned Susan in a 
determined voice. " I've seen enough of 
poor folks ; in fact, I never saw anything 
else. And I've seen enough of hospitals 
and charities and insane folks. Why, it 
seems so there wasn't anything else in 
Boston. Ain't you got any happy folks? 
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Ain't there any amusements? Ain't there 
anything here but sick folks and crazy 
folks?" 

" Why, yes," returned her cousin, " but 
I wanted you to know the noble charities 
of this city. Our uncle, I am sure, would 
have wanted you to do this. He would 
be glad to know his money went to help 
these causes along." 

" Why didn't he give it, then, when he 
was alive? " asked Susan with spirit. 
" As for me, I ain't never done anything 
for pure pleasure; my wildest dissipa- 
tion, so to speak, has been the Ladies' 
Aid, where we met to sew for the heathen 
and talk about our neighbors. When I 
decided to come to Boston, it was for a 
change. And I don't want to see or hear 
any more about charity, which is, I take 
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it, only your name for what we call the 
heathen's cause. Excuse my plain speak- 
ing, but hain't you no pleasant sights in 
Boston? I would even go to a theatre — 
or so it seems to me — so tired I am of 
charities in one form or another. I hope 
I don't hurt your feelings, Mary Amelia," 
she added, seeing the pained expression 
on that worthy woman's face. 

" We don't attend theatres, Susan," re- 
turned Miss Witherspoon with dignity, 
" except when Shakespeare is played." 

"Well, I don't mind Shakespeare, 
whoever he is," said Susan. " I ain't 
particular who acts, so long as it's a 
change from Podunk Junction and the 
Baptist church." 

" There is no theatre which I can rec- 
ommend," said Mary Amelia, " since the 
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dear old Museum was torn down. And 
all respectable places of amusement, well, 
really, during the summer — but, Susan, 
would you go alone? For really, I could 
not bring myself to go with you." 

"Yes, ni go alone," replied Susan. 
" I can see how you might not want any 
of your church members to catch you 
there, but Vm a good ways from home, 
don't you see? Yes, if you'll send your 
carriage with me and to get me again, 
I'll go in alone." 

" Very well," assented Mary Amelia 
Witherspoon. " I will get you a ticket 
for Keith's to-morrow, but I insist that 
you go alone. After you have spent an 
afternoon there, I think you will be quite 
willing to return to charity. We will 
arrange that visit to the Home for Dis- 
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charged Females for day after to-mor- 
row." 

Susan groaned. ** Ain't there no re- 
lief? " she asked. " Didn't I say I had 
had enough ? " 

" Yes, but this is my pet charity," re- 
plied Miss Witherspoon. " I am presi- 
dent of this society and I take great pride 
in our home. You would enjoy that 
place yourself; it is a good home for 
anybody." 

" Well, when I get to be a discharged 
female, perhaps I will," retorted Susan. 
" And now, what about your parks and 
art museum and such places? I'd like to 
see them. And by the way, you haven't 
given me John James's address yet. I'd 
like to see that boy." 

"You wouldn't like him," said Miss 
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Withcrspoon. " He is a very worldly 
young man. One of the kind that hangs 
on to fashionable society and rides in 
automobiles on fifteen dollars a week/' 

" He must be a smart fellow, then," 
returned Susan, to whom fifteen dollars a 
week seemed quite munificent. " Any- 
way, I'm going to write him and ask him 
to Podunk." 

But she forgot it, when she was back 
in her own room, and already asking her- 
self whether it would be right for her, a 
good Baptist, to go to a vaudeville show. 

" It ain't as though I should be seen 
or it would ever get back to Podunk and 
Elder Graham," she concluded at last. 
" And I shall always be glad to remem- 
ber just how the inside of a theatre looks, 
when once I settle down there for next 
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winter." But she shuddered, as she re- 
membered how long and cold the winter 
would be, down there in Podunk, and the 
chill of the little old house, with its two 
small air-tight stoves, seemed to pervade 
the summer atmosphere of the Back Bay. 
It was with a light heart and a smoth- 
ered conscience that she went forth the 
next day in her very best black silk, to 
enter the questionable precincts of a 
house of amusement. But when she drew 
up before the gaily decorated portals and 
witnessed the throng of people that 
poured in, she whispered to herself that 
she was in good company, anyhow; and 
that some very good and respectable peo- 
ple seemed to think well of theatres. She 
did not notice, until some time after she 
was seated in a conspicuous box seat, that 
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close down in front of her sat the deacon 
of the Methodist church in Podunk, 

" Of all things ! " thought Susan, as she 
caught his eye. " He never'll dare tell 
on me. I guess both of us are safe 
enough." And they nodded and smiled 
reassuringly at each other, as though each 
quite understood. 

To, say that Susan was not mildly 
shocked at the curtain raiser, would be an 
obvious equivocation; besides, she did 
not have time for any struggle with her 
feelings. The elderly soubrette had just 
danced on for her first recall, when she 
felt a hand on her shoulder. Looking 
up, an usher stood waiting. " Is your 
name Susan Smith? " he asked. 

" It is," she replied, wondering. 

"YouVe wanted in the anteroom," he 
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answered. " Follow me quietly and do 
not make a fuss." 

Why he should adjure her not to make 
a fuss, she could not see ; neither did she 
yet know but it was the custom for unat- 
tended ladies to be called out in this way. 
So she rose and went swiftly back to the 
anteroom, where a theatre official stood 
waiting with an officer of the law. The 
matron shut the door and the officer 
stepped forward. 

"Your name is Susan Smith?" he 
asked. 

" Why, yes, I told the young man so," 
said Susan, somewhat taken aback by this 
question. 

" So you say," replied the officer with 
an insolent ring to his voice. " Your dis- 
guise is a very clever one, Marie Marctte, 
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but it doesn't go. You will have to come 
along with me." 

"Where?" she asked in all innocence. 

"Where?" mimicked the officer. 
"You might as well drop that, Marie. 
Will you come quietly? Or shall I get 
out the bracelets? " 

" Is it necessary for me to go with 
him? " She turned to the theatre official 
with a certain dignity of her own that 
could not fail to impress that function- 
ary. 

"Aren't you mistaken?" he asked the 
officer. " This lady does not seem — er 
— ah — 

" No, I am not," replied the other de- 
cidedly. " She has fooled us too many 
times already. This time she has got to 



come." 
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" Perhaps she can explain. Have you 
not friends you can call on?" he asked, 
turning to Susan. 

Susan thought a moment. There was 
the deacon from Podunk. There was 
Mary Amelia Witherspoon. Somehow 
she could not bring herself to send for 
the cousin who had so strongly disap- 
proved of her coming to this place, and 
who was so generally unsympathetic on 
principle. 

"There is an old neighbor of mine 
down in the audience, a man from 
Podunk Junction, — a deacon in the 
church," she said. 

" Same old gag," said the officer. 
" Shall I call out this man, — a confed- 
erate if he is there at all? " 

" We cannot allow anything further in 
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this line/' said the theatre man, in a dis- 
gusted tone. "We should not have al- 
lowed this, but for that note from Pinker- 
ton's chief himself." 

" Coming with me? " persisted the of- 
ficer, looking at Susan. 

"Yes, if it is necessary," she replied 
calmly. 

They went out quietly, the few incom- 
ing spectators too well used to such sights 
to give them a more than passing glance. 
Another moment and Susan found her- 
self shut into a gloomy black vehicle of 
some kind, never dreaming it rejoiced 
in her own cognomen at times, and 
was slowly borne along to an imposing 
stone structure, some streets farther 
on. 

"What building is this?" she in- 
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quired pleasantly, when she was in- 
side. 

" Never see a police station before, did 
ye?" asked the officer. **You should 
have gone on the stage." 
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A SIGHT TOO MANY 



OUSAN was now in that state of mind, 
aptly described in her native town as 
" when she gits her dander up." She 
sat stolidly on a bench until she was as- 
signed to a cell in the women's ward, and 
then followed a pleasant-faced matron 
without a word. She had made up her 
mind to " see the thing through " and not 
to appeal to her aristocratic cousin, — 
" not if I go to jail for it." 

" I ain't heard anything else but her 
good name and high position and how 
disgrace never touched the Witherspoon 
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family, since I came," she told herself. 
"And I'm not going to be the one to 
bring it on her now. And when I get out 
of here, I'll go back to the country where 
I belong. Seems the grass ain't no 
greener 'n I am." 

She was more deeply chagrined, how- 
ever, than she would allow, even to her- 
self. An inexperienced country woman 
of blameless life, she felt eternally dis- 
graced by the fact that she had been ar- 
rested. What would Podunk Junction 
say to that? If it should ever get back 
there, — well, she would have to leave 
the town. On the whole, she was glad 
she did not call out the deacon and have 
him identify her. It would have been 
useless and she knew it, and the story 
would Have been sure to leak out, once 
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he got back to his gossipy wife. So she 
sat in her cell, refusing the supper that 
was brought her, and made no reply to 
the matron's well-meant observations. 
She slept but little that night on her hard 
pallet (a contrast, indeed, to her feather- 
bed at home!), and felt as bedraggled 
when she was taken into court the next 
morning as any of the dreadful charac- 
ters she saw there. 

When her name was called, she had 
to be helped to her feet. The shame of 
it almost overwhelmed her. She wished 
she had worn her veil. She gave her 
name when they asked it, in a low voice, 
and her place of residence. Then the 
accusing officer related how he had found 
her. 

" We traced Marie Marette around the 
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town yesterday until she entered the the- 
atre," he began. "Then I came right 
down and got my warrant and went back. 
She's travelling under a new name this 
time, — Susan Smith, your honor. I had 
a note from the chief this time, this be- 
ing an extraordinary case, and when I 
gave it to the manager, he looked it up 
and found a ticket had been reserved for 
Susan Smith ; and he sent an usher right 
in and got her." 

" What have you got to say for your- 
self? " asked the justice, kindly. 

"Only that my real name is what I 
have given you, and that I never was in 
any city, let alone Boston, until last 
week." 

" May it please your honor," urged 
the officer, " she is very sharp. She got 
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away last time, right from under the 
judge's eye, in court She's a very fer- 
tile imagination/' 

" I'm afraid you'll have to give a bet- 
ter account of yourself," said the judge 
to Susan. "Where have you been stay- 
ing? What doing? Why are you in 
Boston at all?" 

" I came to visit relatives and see the 
place," answered Susan. " I've been see- 
ing the sights for a week. And I'm see- 
ing one too many! " she added, shrewdly. 

A titter ran round the court, but the 
judge's face flushed. 

" Be careful, or we'll have you com- 
mitted for contempt of court," he began. 
" I'm afraid, since you can prove noth- 
ing and your story is rather unsatisfac- 
tory, that I shall have to — " 
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"Wait there, please," said a man's 
voice, as he came forward. Susan turned 
her head and saw the gentleman who had 
spoken to her on the boat, after she had 

answered the young people according to 
their folly. He was smiling encoura- 
gingly at her. 

" I wish to be sworn in," he said, with 
an air of being very much at home, and 
the master of men. 

The ceremony being over, he went 
on: 

" I can testify in behalf of this woman. 
I saw her one week ago last Tuesday 
morning, on the Portland. She was met 
at the wharf by one of the most prom- 
inent women in the city, and has been 
visiting the family since. If necessary, 
I can produce other witnesses." 
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" It will not be necessary, General," 
said the judge with much suavity. " We 
can take your word for it The woman 
is discharged." 

And a moment afterward Susan found 
herself being hustled out of the room and 
down a back stairway, where she was left 
alone at the outside door, in a strange 
street, with not the faintest idea of the 
locality or how to get away from it. 

"Whose carriage is this?" she asked 
of a driver, who had charge of the same 
vehicle which brought her to the station. 
" Can you take me to Mary Amelia 
Witherspoon's?" 

" Get right in," he answered. " Most 
of 'em are going there. Won't have to 
wait long." And so, in all innocence, she 
took her seat for the second time in the 
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police wagon, with a small fragment of 
the off-scouring of the city. 

Half an hour later, after she had held 
ner hands over her ears until her arms 
ached, they all drew up before an impo- 
sing brick building in the South End, one 
of the few institutions Susan had missed. 
The disorderly women beside her tum- 
bled out in various degrees of soberness 
and she was the last to alight 

"Why, this ain't iti" she said to the 
driver. 

"Then I lose my guess," he replied. 
" And IVe been bringing ^em here for 
five years, now." 

" But I want Mary Amelia Wither- 
spoon's house/* She persisted. 

" Yes, very likely," he replied, indul- 
gently. " But you jest go right along in 
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here and don^t make any fuss about it, 
either." 

" But she's my cousin," wailed Susan, 
beside herself at last with woe. " I'm 
visiting her." 

" That's a little the worst yet. The last 
one only claimed to be her nurse-maid," 
the man laughed. " And Miss Wither- 
spoon an old maid I No, my girl, I guess 
you'll have to go right in. There ain't 
no other way. When Miss Witherspoon 
comes, you can talk to her." And he took 
her by the elbow and marched her into 
the house. 

She did not have to wait long. Com- 
ing down the corridor toward the front 
door, as if to welcome her incoming 
guests, was tfie irreproachable Miss With- 
erspoon. 
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" Susan Smith 1 " she cried, stopping 
short. "Where under the heavens did 
you come from? IVe been telephoning 
and looking everywhere. What is the 
matter? " 

" Never mind me ! " said Susan, grimly. 
" I'm here now. What is this? Don't 
tell me it is the Home for Discharged 
Female Prisoners I" 

"Yes, it is,'' answered Mary Amelia. 
" I told you we would look over the place 
to-day. Come with me now; you can 
tell me later.'' 

But afterward, when they had finished 
the recital of Susan's experiences, the lat- 
ter exclaimed : 

" And now, if you please. Cousin Mary 
Amelia, I have had enough of Boston and 
its institutions. I cannot stay any longer 
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and remain a self-respecting woman. 
I'm going over to visit John James Smith. 
And I'm going to-day." 

And nothing could change her deci- 
sion ; for, during that night in the police 
station, the words of a maudlin sister in 
distress had made a deep impression on 
her mind. 

" New York's the place," the creature 
had said over and over, bemoaning the 
fate that had befallen her here. And 
Susan had no sooner got where she could 
govern her own actions, than she sent the 
following telegram: 

" To John James Smith, 

" 807 West 90th St., New York. 
" Meet me on arrival of the one o'clock 

train from Boston to-day, Grand Central. 

(Signed) " SuSAN SMITH." 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUSAN MEETS JOHN JAMES 

\VHEN the telegram reached John 
James, he was sitting at luncheon with 
his friend, Mortimer Richards, at their 
club. 

"What's the matter?" asked the lat- 
ter, noticing the rueful face opposite him, 
as Jack laid the telegram beside his plate. 
"Anybody dead?" 

"Not exactly," replied Jack. "Al- 
though, yes; that is, if my grandfather 
had not died recently, this telegram 
would not have been written." 
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"What is it, then? Unburden your- 
self," said Mortimer. 

" Read that," and Jack handed over 
the telegram, " and * she's a cousin of 
mine.' " He hummed it, in an attempt 
at gaiety. 

Mortimer read the message and laid 
it down. " See here, who is Susan 
Smith?" 

" Well, she's a cousin of mine, or my 
mother's, I don't exactly know which. 
She's my grandfather's sole heir." 

" Oh-h I " breathed Mortimer. " That 
alters the case. I was going to suggest 
that I, as next friend, telegraph her that 
you are out of town and cannot receive 
her. But, of course, that won't do." 

" I should say not ; for you see," re- 
plied Jack| "there are conditions by 
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which I come into the property when she 
dies." 

" And how old is she? " 

"Well, I don't know whether you'd 
call her middle-aged or elderly," an- 
swered Jack. " But she was grown up 
as long ago as I can remember. I haven't 
seen her for years. And what can I 
do towards entertaining a middle-aged 
frump from northern New England? '* 

" It's a little tough on you. Jack," re- 
turned his friend, sitting back and light- 
ing a good cigar. " How much did you 
say she is worth?" 

" Two hundred thousand or so. I'm to 
get it on condition I marry to please 
her." 

" Well, Millicent ought to be able to 
attend to that," said Mortimer. 
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"Yes, if I get her," returned Jack, 
more grumpily than ever. 

" Oh, sits the wind in that quarter? " 
muttered Mortimer. " I'd trust Milli- 
cent Aldrich to fascinate anything she 
set out to." 

" Anything masculine," corrected Jack. 

" What's the matter with you? " said 
Mortimer. " I thought it was all settled 
between you. I'm sure you are both in 
love sufficiently, if that's all that is 
wanted." 

" Oh, well, what am I going to do with 
Susan Smith? I shall have to meet and 
entertain her; there's no other way," re- 
plied Jack. " You must keep the crowd 
away while she's here." 

" I know a trick worth two of that," 
said his friend. " I'll turn in and help 
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give her a good time. Ten to one she's 
never seen an elevated train, an automo- 
bile, a theatre, or anything else not native 
to the wilds of Podunk. Let's go in for 
a time, and give her the occasion of her 
life." 

" Yes, and shock the old lady so she'll 
go back home and leave her money to the 
foreign missions. She's very pious, I re- 
member." 

" Then I wash my hands of her in that 
case," retorted his friend. " The elderly, 
narrow New England female is too much 
for me, — that is, unless she is willing to 
be enlightened.'* 

"Nobody that has lived with my 
grandfather a dozen years could possibly 
be that," said Jack. " And I've simply 
got to face the music. I shall meet her 
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at the six-thirty and take her to my flat 
I can't be calling on her at a hotel, you 
know. There's a small restaurant under 
our place ; we'll eat there." 

"Well, I'll drop round this evening 
and see what she's like." And then the 
two parted, each going his own way until 
night. 

At six- thirty Jack Smith was at the sta- 
tion, pacing back and forth in the train 
shed. 

" I've simply got to look for the worst 
frump that alights from that train," he 
told himself as the engine came puffing 
up alongside. 

He was not long in spotting her. On 
she came with a most bewildered air, a 
bandbox in one hand and her carpet-bag 
in the other. Her bonnet was askew and 
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she looked worried and anxious. Jack 
walked right up to her. 

"How do you, Cousin?" he said, 
reaching out a hand. 

Susan stopped and looked keenly at 
him. She had heard of bunco-steerers, 
and she wanted to make sure. But Jack 
was already relieving her of the band- 
box and with an inward groan attempted 
to take the carpet-bag, also. " I should 
know you anywhere," he was saying. 
" You look exactly as you did when I was 
a boy." 

"Oh, John James!" she cried, her 
homesick soul going forth to meet a kins- 
man in this great wilderness of people. 
" Oh, John James! " and she threw both 
arms about his neck and kissed him. 
This was rather more than he had 
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bargained for, but he bore it like a 
martyr. 

" Come," he said, " let us be going in 
before they shut the gates on us. You 
don't want to be carried back to Boston? *' 
And he smiled upon her in a way that 
won her at the start. 

"Good land! no; I guess not," she 
said decidedly. " I never want to sec 
Boston again. John James, are you de- 
voted to good works? Have you got 
charity on the brain? Are you president 
of anything? Have you got a string of 
criminals and crazy folks and sick folks 
and other cranks attached to you? Tell 
me, quick!" 

" Not on your life," he answered heart- 
ily. " YouVe been visiting Cousin Mary 
Amelia Witherspoon, I take it," he de- 
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ducted. ^' It seems to me I could find 
other ways of putting in time and money 
— although all her objects are excellent 
ones." 

" Right you are," exclaimed Susan in 
a way that made Jack smile. '^ And have 
you any views on woman suffrage? or 
philanthropy? or how to do the most 
charity with a dollar? " 

" Not a view," replied Jack, laughing. 
" But I think I know how to get the most 
ixjfi out of a dollar of anybody you ever 
met." 

"Then I*m glad I come," ejaculated 
Susan in tones of such relief that the 
young man began to suspect that her visit 
might be a refreshing experience, after 
all. 

By this time they had reached a cab, 
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and Jack was putting her in and stowing 
her baggage carefully out of sight. And 
instead of travelling to Jack's apartments 
by the worst streets in town, they drove 
out Fifth Avenue and across the Park. 

" My, how different from the Hub," 
cried Susan, luxuriantly. " I*m going to 
like New York. And John James Smith, 
don't you dare to show me any institutions 
or benevolencies or prisons. I'd rather 
look at flowers than graveyards, any time ; 
always had. And I've come down to see 
something pleasant to carry back with 
me. 

" Dear Cousin Susan," began Jack, for 
he liked her honest, outspoken ways and 
her fresh mentality, " you shall have the 
time of your life, if I know how to give 
it to you. And I think I do." 
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" Good for you, my boy," she replied. 
" I'm able and willing to pay for every- 
thing; but I don't know how to get it. 
You plan and I'll pay." 

" All right, I'm your huckleberry," re- 
torted Jack, not very elegantly, it must be 
admitted, but with such good will and 
friendliness that Susan wished she could 
kiss him again. 

And did when they had reached the 
safe haven of his apartment. 
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CHAPTER VII 

" NEW YORK'S THE PLACE " 

JdY the time Mortimer Richards called 
at Jack's tiny flat that evening, the latter 
had established a cordial regard for the 
woman who had so suddenly invaded his 
life. 

"Blest if I don't like her!" he whis- 
pered to Mortimer in the hall ; " and 
you will, too. She's so different, so orig- 
inal." 

On her part, Susan was finding this 
relative a decided change from the one 
in the Back Bay mansion, who was so 
hedged about with conventions and tra- 
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ditions that it was impossible to ever feel 
acquainted with her. And she was watch- 
ing him and weighing him carefully 
while she examined the convenient rooms 
where he lived. 

" This for me," she observed, dropping 
unconsciously into the slang of the day. 
" I shall never want to live in a whole 
house again. It would just be play to 
take care of such a place as this. But one 
o' them great gloomy Boston houses, — 
well, deliver me!" 

She was still talking when Mortimer 
Richards entered. " This is my best 
friend and chum. Cousin Susan," said 
Jack. " Mr. Richards will help us to 
have a good time, — if we can't find out 
alone." 

" We can," said Susan. " But still," 
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she was studying him closely as she spoke, 
" it may be a case of the more the merrier. 
I'm pleased to meet you, Mr. Richards. 
And if you are as good a boy as I find 
my cousin to be, why, three won't be a 
crowd." 

"Well, let's prove it by going right 
out," proposed Richards. " I^ you don't 
see New York by night, you don't know 
the place at all. What do you say, Jack, 
to a stroll up Broadway? And a bite 
somewhere?" 

"What do you say. Cousin Susan?" 
asked Jack. 

"Anything for fun," answered Susan, 
wild at the prospect of going out for a 
lark with two good-looking young men; 
why, such a thing hadn't happened for 
twenty years! And she retired to the lit- 
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de room where Jack proposed to hide 
her, whence she emerged a moment later 
attired in her best bonnet and her fine old 
crepe shawl. 

" Allow me," ventured Jack, scarcely 
knowing if he might not be offending her, 
but determined to risk it; for he had al- 
ready taken note of the fact that she was 
ruddy and fresh, with fine hair and good 
features. And he deftly untied her bon- 
net-strings, removed that horror and laid 
it on the table. Then he caught up the 
little shawl, shook it out and draped it 
over her head and shoulders, so that it 
wrought a quick change, gratifying to his 
pride. " There, don^t you like that bet- 
ter? " he asked, pushing her to the mirror. 

Susan stood for a moment, gazing at 
her reflection. There was a trifling shock 
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as she recognized herself slowly, and was 
quick to see the metamorphosis in her 
appearance. " It does look better ; " she 
observed, shyly. " But say, do folks go 
on the street with shawls over their heads 
in New York? Up to Podunk Junction, 
nobody does it, except when they hang out 
the wash." 

" They do it here," Jack smiled back 
at her ; " only with a difference. And 
you will be much more comfortable so." 

She took him at his word and was es- 
corted to the elevator by two young men 
with such deference as she had never 
known, not even in her palmiest da3rs; 
for the way of young men in Podunk was 
not exactly deferential. Susan felt like a 
queen, being handed in and out of the 
elevator and into cable-cars. No woman 
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who promenaded Broadway that night, 
either, felt prouder than did she with a 
cavalier on each side, wondering at the 
crowds, the lights, the music, the bril- 
liance, the whole intoxicating, magical 
world. She thought of Podunk Junction, 
its muddy roads, its dark, unlighte9 
streets, its general air of gloom, afnd 
sighed. She remembered Mary Amelia 
and laughed. 

" Imagine Mary Amelia Witherspoon 
in my place," she said to Jack. 

" Never I " he said. " She couldn't be 
made to fit." 

"The trouble with her is she's root- 
bound," said Susan. " Take her out of 
the four-inch pot of her traditions and 
set her down here for a spell and sheM 
come out all right." 
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" Yes," replied Jack. " But I'd rather 
not be the one to introduce her to the 
haunts of vice, as I once heard her de- 
scribe Broadway. Ever go to a roof- 
garden?" 

"Who? Me?" asked Susan. "Now 
where could I go to roof-gardens? Po- 
dunk makes its gardens out back of the 
barn as a rule. Not on the roof. What 
do you raise on roofs? " 

" Cain, sometimes." It was Mortimer 
who answered. " But many respectable 
persons go there, — as witness us; so 
don't be alarmed. Here we are at the 
Hoffman House. Let's go up." 

A moment later they were in the ele- 
vator, going rapidly to the top of the great 
hostelry, and stepping out into the glow 
and brilliance of the roof-garden. It was 
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a combination of restaurant, garden and 
outdoors which was quite new to the 
country woman, and it filled her with 
delight. She looked down at the myriad 
lights everjrwhere below; up at the stars 
shining above ; around her at the cordial 
good cheer, the well-dressed people, the 
hurrying waiters carrying appetizing vi- 
ands, and she drew a deep sigh of con- 
tent. 

" New York's the place for me," she 
observed, and then shuddered inwardly 
at the remembrance of the night in the 
Tombs when she first heard that observa- 
tion. What if Jack should hear of it? 

But Jack was smiling down at her. 
"Yes; there is no place like it," he was 
saying, and then handed her to a seat in 
a corner where she could see everything 
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without being much seen herself ; an ar- 
rangement that suited them all. 

" And now, what will you have? " But 
Susan had not the first idea of how or 
what to order; only the good sense to 
answer: 

" Oh, you order. I'll be satisfied with 
anything, — or nothing ; only just to look 
on." 

" I want a cocktail," said Jack. " Will 
you have one with me? " 

" Yes ; anything," replied Susan, bliss- 
fully. Neither of the young men knew 
that she had never before heard that se- 
ductive word, nor that she was sublimely 
ignorant of what it stood for. And Jack 
ordered three Manhattans. 

Now, Susan was president of the local 
W.C.T.U. at Podunk Junction. She had 
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never tasted liquor of any kind, having 
been nurtured in the belief that danger 
lurked even in the smallest dose fpr me- 
dicinal purposes. How then should she 
suspect, when the attractive drink was 
placed before her, that it had any connec- 
tion with the " pledge? " And so, when 
die two men picked up their glasses and 
sipped the contents, she followed their 
example and tasted, too. For she had 
made up her mind that she would do as 
the others did, no matter what it cost, 
and try to appear no more verdant than 
was absolutely necessary. And this new 
drink was really very good ; she must try 
to get the recipe for making it before she 
went home. For whoever brought a new 
recipe to Podunk Junction was a public 
benefactor, and as such to be received 
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with acclaim. And so she sipped her 
cocktail with signs of the deepest enjoy- 
ment. 

"Why, Cousin Susan," said Jack, a 
little surprised, " you handle a cocktail 
like an old hand." 

^^ I always did like good things to 
drink," she replied in all innocence. " I 
was always a great hand to try every new 
rule for temperance drinks I could hear 
of. And this is the best yet! " 

Mortimer looked across at Jack and 
winked his other eye. He had caught on ; 
but Jack's gaze was fixed on his cousin. 

" Oh, this is nothing," he replied. " I 
can show you lots better than this, al- 
though a cocktail is all right as a bracer. 
What kind of wine will you have? " 

"Wine?" Susan's tone was the cm- 
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bodiment of horror. '' Wine? Why, 
John James Smith! / could not drink 
wine. What would your grandfather 
say? " 

And then Jack realized that there is 
a good deal in a name, after all. 

" Well, I am inclined to think," he an- 
swered slowly, " that if grandfather had 
lived in New York instead of Podunk, 
he, too, would have liked a glass of wine 
with his meals, — just for his stomach's 
sake, you know." 

And somehow Susan felt such a glow 
inside that she could not oppose him. A 
curious warming of the cockles of her 
heart, a mellowing of her good solid old 
principles, was taking place within her. 
And when, a few moments later, a bottle 
of extra dry was opened for the young 
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men she astonished her own " better self " 
by saying : 

" Well, Jack, I don't mind if you give 
me just a taste of that. I'm bound to see 
and learn all I can this trip, you know." 

And having sipped the golden liquid 
from the delicate, slender-stemmed glass, 
she set it down again, saying: 

" Why, it's no more nor less than sweet 
cider, put up and kept away from the 
air. Your grandpa used to do it every 
year." 

But alas I When they had finished 
their meal and the two had smoked out 
their cigars, and Jack said, " Well, we'd 
better be getting back home. It's twelve 
o'clock," Susan Smith, who had sat silent 
for some time past, could only say: 
" Well, I don't know how it is with you, 
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but as for me, I couldn't walk to that 
elevator to save me." 

And her companions smiled at each 
other and answered, " Oh, well, we can 
stay here as long as we choose. Don^t 
mind." 
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CHAPTER VIII 



LAYING HER PLANS 



POR the first time in her life, Susan 
enjoyed the luxury of sleeping late the 
next morning. When she waked up, Jack 
had gone to the law-office where he 
served as confidential clerk, and a neat 
maid was cleaning and putting to rights 
the little flat Susan rose and dressed 
with a guilty feeling. In her native town 
late sleeping was a criminal waste of 
time; early rising being one of the Chris- 
tian virtues. 
^^ I declare/' said Susan to herself, as 
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she pinned her collar on, " Deacon Snod- 
grass would say I was runnin' down hill 
fast, if he could know it is past nine 
o'clock and I not dressed yet. And last 
night, too!" Susan blushed as she re- 
membered the pleasuring of the evening 
before, but looked herself straight in the 
eye, or rather, its reflection in the mirror 
before her. 

" Never mind," she whispered stoutly, 
" I'm in for a good time. I'm going to 
make up for all the stupid years I've 
spent, — and all that are coming to me. 
Jack seems to be a well-disposed boy; he 
won't get me in so deep I can't get out, 
I guess; at least, he'll keep me out o' 
jail." She had already progressed so far 
on the downward path, you see, as to rec- 
ognize the funny side of that episode. 
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" And I hope they'll take me to the the- 
atre to-night" 

They did. When she expressed a wish 
to go, as soon as Jack came home, he an- 
swered : 

" Let me sec. What's on that you 
would like? *The Old Homestead,' — 
just the thing. I'll get tickets for to- 
night." 

" And, John James," said Susan, 
" when you get tickets for us, remember 
my money's to pay for 'em ; and be sure 
to get three, for I want your friend along, 
too. He's quite a boy, Mortimer Rich- 
ards. And, say, ain't there some girl? 
'Cause if you want to take a girl along, — 
that is, if you have any particular girl, 
you understand, — " 

"There isn't," replied Jack, looking 
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rather conscious, ^^ that is, not in town. 
She's away for the summer." 

" Oh, I sec," returned Susan. " Have 
you a picture, or anything? " 

"No; nothing," said Jack. "Her 
mother doesn't believe in giving pictures 
of the girl, except to — well — " 

" I see," said Susan thoughtfully. " No 
more do I. Is she a nice girl? " 

" Finest ever breathed," said Jack. 

" Of course," said Susan. " I never 
heard of one that wasn't — to let her 
lover tell it. I'd like to see her." She 
had not talked over with him the condi- 
tions of the will, nor hinted that his 
choice might have anything to do with 
his future finances. But she had made 
up her mind to see and approve if possi- 
ble. 
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"Well, if she gets back in time, you 
may meet her," said Jack evasively. For, 
although he liked his country cousin more 
and more, it did not follow that a city- 
bred girl belonging to the fashionable set 
would do the same. And he secretly 
hoped that Susan Smith and Millicent 
Aldrich would not meet face to face. 

They all went to see " The Old Home- 
stead '' that night. Susan sat entranced. 
The naturalness of the scenes, the acting 
of " Uncle Josh " and the " truly rural " 
atmosphere, almost made her homesick; 
as they have made thousands of others 
homesick, longing for the old home, with- 
out, after all, actually wishing to go there. 
No truer critic, either, ever watched the 
play through than this woman who was 
familiar with every detail of country life. 
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" Uncle Josh Whitcomb is as large as 
life and twice as natural," was her com- 
ment after the second act. " But some o' 
them others, why, it makes me jest ache 
to step up there and show 'em how. 
There's lots of little things that could be 
improved; but, on the whole, I s'pose it 
is done as well as people brought up in 
the city can act out us country folks." 
And this opinion she stuck to, whenever 
the play was spoken of afterward. 

After the first act, a handsomely dressed 
woman came in and took her seat in the 
row just ahead of them. 

"There's Mrs. Lane-Richards," whis- 
pered Mortimer to Jack. " My cousin's 
widow. Ever see such a woman? Stun- 
ning get-up, eh? " 

" How old is she, anyway, Mort? " 
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asked Jack. ^^They tell such ridiculous 
stories of her age." 

" She is sixty-two," answered Morti- 
mer. " Don't look forty, does she? But 
the family authorities all agree; my 
cousin would have been sixty-three if he 
had lived, and they were about the same 
age, my mother says, when they were 
married, sometime in the dark ages." 

Susan gazed at the woman astonished. 

" That woman sixty-two? " she mur- 
mured in a tone that made Jack pull her 
sleeve and whisper: 

" Look out, she'll hear you." 

" But how does she do it? " persisted 
Susan. 

" Oh, there are plenty of ways that are 
dark to the average man, and tricks that 
are vain also, at least that have their 
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origin and end in vanity," laughed Jack. 
"Why, here in New York we have 
beauty shops on every corner. No woman 
ever owns to more than thirty-five short 
summers, — no New York woman, that 
is," added Jack lamely. 

Thereafter, throughout the play Susan 
watched the well-preserved relict of 
Mortimer's cousin with ever-growing in- 
terest. " However does she do it? " she 
thought. And then she looked around the 
theatre and noticed for the first time that 
there seemed to be no elderly women 
there, none so old as she by many years. 
Plenty of gray heads, it is true, but no 
wrinkled faces, no poor complexions, no 
f rowzly heads, no rough skins. 

The next morning she determined to 
search further for new truths. She had 
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become well acquainted, by this time, 
with the maid who cared for the flat and 
to her she propounded the somewhat em- 
barrassing question : 

" How old are you, Anna? " To which 
the maid promptly, after a little sum in 
subtraction, replied : 

" Eighteen, Miss." 

"And how old do you think I am?" 
pursued Susan. " Come now, don't be 
afraid. Tell me exactly; how old am 
I?" 

" You? " and the maid viewed her with 
a shrewd and calculating eye. "About 
sixty- two, I guess. Madam," she an- 
swered. " You don't look so old in the 
face, either, now I come to notice; but 
I've been taking you for about that. If 
your hair was gray, now, — still, some 
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women have hair that don't ever turn. 
My aunty now/' and she embarked on a 
flood of reminiscence. 

But Susan retired to her room to think. 

" Sixty-two? " she whispered to herself. 
" And that woman didn't look a day over 
thirty, — not by gas-light. Sixty-two 1'' 
She rose and viewed herself in the mirror 
again. What she saw was a rosy, light- 
haired, comely woman, whose hair was 
pulled straight back from her face and 
^^ pugged " into a tight knot at the back. 
Her teeth were good but could be im- 
proved, her hands were coarse, her com- 
plexion rough, her clothes, as she realized 
for the first time, horribly old-fashioned, 
ill-cut and non-fitting. 

" I wonder how I'd look with my hair 
done as they do it here, and a stylish gown 
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on? " she whispered to that reflection. 
" If I were alone I'd try it. Forty years 
ain't much, when you come to see what 
women of fifty and sixty do with them- 
selves. I wonder — " but Jack's voice 
interrupted her meditations. 

"Where are you, coz?" he called. 
" See here ; I Ve had a bid from the Wes- 
sons : they want me to come up to their 
country place in the Berkshires for a little 
visit. Do you suppose you could stay on 
here alone a few days? You see, they are 
— well, they — ah — " His voice trailed 
off and he looked wistfully at her. 

"Oh, they are? I see," she answered, 
comprehending that the Girl was in- 
volved in the plan somehow. " Why, of 
course; go. I can take care of myself 
now IVe got the hang of things. And 
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Stay just as long as you want to and their 
invitation holds good. And you must let 
me pay for your trip, too. Why, ifU be 
just a lark, my staying on here alone, oc- 
cupying a New York flat. I wonder what 
the Junction would say? " 

And all the while, she was laying her 
little plans, too. 

" Sixty-two? Why, forty ain't old." 
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CHAPTER IX 



SUSAN ON A LARK 



OATURDAY morning came and with 
it Jack's departure for the Berkshires. 
At first, Susan contemplated sending the 
maid away and caring for the flat herself; 
but then a fresh inspiration occurred to 
her. 

"Why not play lady? Why not let 
Anna stay and wait on me, and live for 
a week as if I owned this flat? I can 
aflPordit I will." 

And so Anna came and went as usual, 
and Susan lived luxuriously. Saturday 
afternoon she went to the theatre again 
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and saw " The Old Homestead ; " Satur- 
day night, she went again to the same 
play, partly because she liked it so well, 
and partly because, her appetite growing 
by what it fed on, she was rapidly acquir- 
ing the theatre habit and knew her way 
to only this one. Anyhow, by Sunday she 
could repeat half of "The Old Homc- 
stead,'' and had evolved some very defi- 
nite ideas about how each detail ought to 
be worked out. And so full of these ideas 
was she that Sunday evening, having in 
an extravagant mood decided to go to a 
fashionable hotel for her dinner, and find- 
ing herself seated at a small table next 
to the real " Uncle Josh," she yielded to 
an impulse, and nodded smilingly across 
to him. The actor, seeing this vision of 
a buxom, genuine New England woman, 
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clad in the garb of her little old-fashioned 
village, smiled back; and, a moment 
later, he stepped over to where she was 
sitting. 

"Were you ever in Swansea?" he 
asked her. 

" No ; but I live in Podunk, and they 
are as like as two peas," she returned. 
" But when I go to your play, why then 
I'm in Swansea, sure enough." 

" You like it? You think it is true to 
life? " he asked, realizing that here might 
be good honefst criticism. 

" Oh, it is fine," she answered. " But 
I don't like the tramp scene. Real tramps 
don't look like that, nor sing to farmers, 
neither. You ought to know that." She 
smiled encouragingly, to make things 
generally easier. Perhaps these actors 
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didn't like criticism of their plays; how 
should she know? '^ And as for that part 
of your sister's, I could play that better 
' myself." 

" Oh, yes, I know," he said. " See 
here, I've an idea. Won't you come 
around to my rehearsal to-morrow after- 
noon? You see, the woman who plays 
that part is new to it. She isn't the right 
one at all, but if you'd come and sit in 
the wings, and sort of coach us a little, — 
will you come? " 

"At the theatre?" Susan asked, her 
heart bumping with excitement. 

" Yes ; this will let you in all right." 
He wrote out a pass and gave it to her. 
" Be there at one-thirty, can you? I'll 
take care that you have a good time." 
He surveyed her again, taking note of 
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every detail of her appearance, and say- 
ing to himself, "Jove, if I could trans- 
plant her, exactly as she is I " 

The delight of having some genuinely 
sympathetic person to talk to; the joy of 
discovering that the old actor was just 
like Podunk people, — hearty, friendly 
and not too conventional in his ways, set 
Susan's tongue loose, and she was soon 
talking to " Uncle Josh " as if she had 
known him all her days. On his part, 
too, he seemed to have met an old friend 
of his boyhood days, and when his dinner 
was brought, he ordered it brought over 
to Susan's table. Strangers recognizing 
him, thought he had with him one of his 
characters in costume, and Susan was the 
centre of many curious if not admiring 
glances as the hour wore away. And all 
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through the dinner she half wondered if 
she were asleep and dreaming; whether 
she might not wake up and find herself 
in her native village — and this was 
prayer-meeting night, too! But when the 
actor offered her a glass of his " bottled 
cider " she refused it. 

Monday afternoon found her at the 
theatre at the moment her actor-friend 
had designated. The doorkeeper let his 
proud and haughty gaze rest on her and 
her costume for a moment's hostility; but 
the bit of pasteboard which she presented 
changed the complexion of his smile and 
she was soon inside the stage-entrance and 
being ushered to the back of the stage, 
where the rehearsal was just beginning. 
The woman who played the part of Ma- 
tilda was utterly incompetent for the 
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character, and angry with the fate which 
had thrust her into it temporarily; so 
that " Uncle Josh " and his stage-mana- 
ger found it next to impossible to make 
her fit for the work she had to do. The 
regular incumbent of the part was ill and 
her understudy had fled with a circus per- 
former from Coney Island; so that when 
the head of the company had listened to 
Susan's criticisms the day before, he had 
been at his wit's end. 

" Now, Miss Smith," he said, after the 
first act, " I turn her over to you. Take 
her in hand and show her just how 
a country woman would do and speak 
in the part." For his despair was 
great. 

'' Coached? By her? " exclaimed the 
actress in disgust and wounded pride. 
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"Well, I guess not I" And she turned 
and walked off the stage in a huff. 

" Let her go," said Susan. " Don't you 
worry. I'll do it myself. She'll be watch- 
ing somewhere, and come back to-night 
all right." 

" Could you remember the part? " 

asked the actor-manager, his heart leap- 
ing within him. It would be delicious to 
see her as Matilda. 

" I know it by heart already. IVe been 
to the play four times in succession last 
week," said Susan. " And besides the 
man down there with the book can prompt 
me if I need it." 

" Oh, the prompter, yes," said he. 
"Well, all ready." And the second act 
begun. 

Susan as Aunt Matilda was a dream. 
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Neither she nor anybody else had ever 
suspected that she possessed latent histri- 
onic skill; but no truer type of country 
woman ever walked the boards of any 
theatre. The whole cast watched her in 
delighted amusement. When they had 
gone through the play and come to the 
curtain-fall, Susan having danced her 
part in the quadrille as if she had never 
done anything else, " Uncle Josh " came 
over and held out his hand. 

"You're all right," he said cordially. 
" I want to see you in my office before you 
go," And when, five minutes later, she 
sought him there, he surprised her and 
himself, too, by saying: 

" See here, I want you in the cast. I'll 
give you a hundred a week. Come to- 
night? " 
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"Me? A hundred? — a month?" 
Susan sat down gasping. 

" A hundred dollars a week," the actor- 
manager replied. " You have the part all 
right. Will you begin to-night? " 

" But — but — why, I'm a church- 
member," she began, not yet able to mas- 
ter her astonishment. 

" My dear woman, you are not the first 
church-member to go on the stage. It 
may not be customary for the pious folk 
of Podunk, but I assure you that in New 
York you would, perhaps, be surprised to 
see how many of our best actors have their 
names on a church roll. And, besides, I 
want you. Will you not come? " 

Susan thought a moment. She had 
never enjoyed anything in all her life as 
she had the past two hours, when she had 
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let herself go; had given herself up to the 
fun of throwing herself into the spirit of 
the little part she had played with. Why 
not? Jack was away, nobody would know 
her, or care. And a hundred dollars I 

" Yes," she said at last. " I will be 
here. But what about clothes? Have I 
got to wear them things? " 

" Anything you happen to have will 
do," he answered. " You know better 
than any of us what a woman would wear 
as Aunt Matilda. Swear on your honor 
you'll come." 

" I give my word," said Susan with 
simple dignity. "That ought to be 
enough." 

" It is," he said. " And I thank you." 
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CHAPTER X 

THE METAMORPHOSIS OF SUSAN 

OUSAN'S feelings, as she entered the 
theatre that evening, might well be de- 
scribed as a compound of conscientious 
prickings of the heart and pride in her 
wonderful opportunity, together with a 
good deal of fearless ignorance of the 
world. One moment she chuckled at the 
novelty of the situation and love of ad- 
venture, heretofore unsuspected in her 
make-up; the next she wondered what 
Podunk would say, could it really behold 
her on her downward path. She was 
ushered into her little .dressing-room, but 
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as she had come attired for her part, she 
had only to pin on an apron, as she 
thought Judge of her surprise, then, 
when the stage manager himself came in 
to show her how to make up. 

"To make up? "she said. "I? Why, 
don't I look the part? He said I did, this 
afternoon." 

" Your costume is all right," answered 
the stage manager; and then he pro- 
ceeded to induct her into the necessities 
and subtleties of face doctoring. At first 
she objected to having the grease paint 
applied to her face, which was as clean 
as a New England housewife knows how 
to make it. But after a little she accepted 
the statement that the freshest and healthi- 
est complexion looks ghastly in the glare 
of the footlights, and that an access 
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of color is indispensable to a good 
player. 

And diat gave her an idea. 

" Tell me," she said, as her acquaint- 
ance with a genial stage manager grew, 
" is it true that New York women 
do this right along? Make up, I 
mean? " 

" I suppose it is," he answered. " There 
are few nowadays that do not doctor their 
complexions somehow; you don't think 
it necessary, I know." 

" It seems as if my face had color 
enough now," Susan replied. 

" Color? Yes," said he. " Too much, 
if anything. And your skin is a little 
rough. My nephew, now, has a remedy 

for all that." 
" Where is he? " inquired Susan. She 
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had crossed the Rubicon and was ready 
now for anything, 

" He has a shop of his own on 23d 
Street," said the manager. " Shampoo- 
ing, manicure, hair-dressing and com- 
plexion specialties. V\\ give you the ad- 
dress if you like." He wrote it on a slip 
of paper and Susan placed it carefully in 
her pocket-book. She had determined to 
have her hair done, " just to see how it 
looked." 

,Her success on the stage was undeni- 
able. People said they had never seen a 
woman so perfectly made up for the part, 
down to the smallest detail of her dress ; 
and as for the acting, why it seemed as 
if a country-bred woman of sixty had 
stepped out before the footlights. She 
won several rounds of applause, and when 
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she realized that they were meant for her, 
and did not know what to do in response^ 
standing staring at the audience, they only 
thought it was a part of her admirable 
acting and so in keeping with her part 

" You're a success from the start," said 
" Uncle Josh " when the final curtain fell. 
" I'll engage you for all next season, if 
you will come." 

" Oh, no," answered Susan. " But I'll 
keep on till the regular one comes back. 
Only don't let it be known who I am." 

The next morning she hied herself to 
the " beauty shop." She had thought it 
all out during the night. She wanted to 
taste the deli<ghts of cosmopolitanship. 
She would have her abundant hair sham- 
pooed, her skin treated, her hands mani- 
cured. Just for once, she would see how 
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these things felt, — and looked on hen 
She had little difficulty in finding the ad- 
dress in her pocket-book. And once in 
that popular resort, she asked for a sham- 
poo. Her sensations as a young woman 
took her in hand, tied a big apron around 
her neck and loosened her hair, were only 
equalled by what followed. At rare in- 
tervals she had " washed " her own hair 
in the wash-bowl at home ; but this whole- 
sale swishing of soap and water through 
her locks, this scrubbing and rubbing, 
this dousing, first of hot water and then 
of cold, this drying by hot air, this sha- 
king out and airing, this drying with a 
fan, — all these were not in her previous 
experiences. When her hair was dry and 
the young woman suggested singeing the 
hair and waving it around her face, Susan 
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mustered up courage to say yes, and that 
she wanted it done in the very latest style. 
And so, when she was done, an elaborate 
Marcel adorned the puffed and pompa- 
doured head of Susan, so transforming 
her that she did not recognize her own 
reflection in the glass, when she got up 
and turned away to go to the manicure 
table; and came near apologizing to the 
fine lady who stood in her way. Then 
she enjoyed the pleasant sensation of hav- 
ing her fingers soaked and trimmed and 
rubbed and buffered; and then crowned 
her morning's frivolity by purchasing a 
bottle of the great complexion remedy 
kept by " my nephew." 

When she reached the flat again, she 
walked straight to a mirror. 

"Well, I declare I" she ejaculated to 
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herself, " I never would have known you 
for Susan Smith, never. Except for your 
clothes. I've got to get some new ones. 
To-morrow morning, I'll go to the big- 
gest dry goods house in New York and 
I'll just buy the prettiest things I can." 

She went out to the kitchen and con- 
fronted Anna. That worthy young per- 
son screamed. 

" O myl O my I " said she. " I didn't 
know you. Miss Susan, I didn't for sure. 
My, but ain't you the handsome lady? 
And you don't look a day over thirty- 
five, not a day. What'll Mr. Jack say? " 

Susan had thought of that. "Well, 
he'll have to get used to it," she said 
stoutly. " For I'm going to wear my hair 
this way all the time. And, Anna, I'm 
going out to-morrow to get myself some 
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new clothes, some really stylish things. 
Will you go with me?" Susan was 
obliged to have somebody to show her the 
way around; and she knew nobody but 
Anna. 

" Indeed and I will, Miss. And I 
know where all the bargains are. We'll 
go — " but there was a ring at the door 
and she had to go. 

" A man to see Mr. Jack, Miss," she 
announced, coming back. " He says 
you'll do just as well." 

Susan went back to the tiny library. 

" Good morning, madam," said a tall 
stranger. " I've come to see whether you 
want the lease renewed." 

" The lease? " said Susan. 

" Yes ; of this flat. Perhaps you know 
what he's going to do about it. He's ow- 
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ing two months' rent, you know. His 
time's about up and if he can't pay up, 
why, he'll have to go." 

" Can't pay? " Susan's voice was as 
expressive of scorn as the veriest rent- 
dodger's. " How much is it? Of course 
he can pay." 

" Fifty dollars, madam," said the man. 

Susan took out her pocket-book. She 
had called at the bank that morning and 
now took delight in handing the man a 
hundred dollar bill. 

" Ain't you got anything smaller? " 
the man had to say. " I can't change 
that." 

" Can't change that? " said Susan 
scornfully. "Huh!" And she took it 
back with an air of opulency that would 
have astonished her cousin, whose bills 
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she was paying; as she counted out the 
right amount in small bills, she said : 

^^ I think this flat is too small. We shall 
not want it another year. We are going 
elsewhere." 

Now, until this moment she had not 
dreamed of changing; but the idea took 
possession of her, and nothing the agent 
could say, and now he was anxious to keep 
such well-to-do tenants, could induce her 
to say they would remain. 

After he had taken his crestfallen de- 
parture, she sat down, bewildered. " Now 
I am up against it, good and hard, as 
Jack would say. Well, why shouldn't 
I take another flat, move his things into 
it and run the establishment myself? I'd 
like nothing better than to live in New 
York myself. FUdoit." As she decided, 
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she recalled Deacon Snodgrass's predic- 
tion : " You think you'll come back the 
same old Susan Smith, — if you come 
back at all." And she knew that she was 
changed, and that Podunk Junction could 
never again be the soul and centre of her 
life. 

That very afternoon she set out in quest 
of a real estate agent and began her search 
for flats. A note came at noon from Jack, 
saying the Wessons were urging him to 
remain over another week; and should 
he? And she telegraphed her reply, 
taking the message as a distinct sign from 
Providence that she was doing the right 
thing by Jack and by herself. 
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CHAPTER XI 



JACK IS SURPRISED 



l^HEN Jack returned ten days later 
and repaired to his little flat, what was 
his amazement to find it empty, with a 
sign " to let " in the windows. His first 
feeling was one of alarm, considering that 
he had not paid his rent quite as promptly 
as he should, and also remembering that 
his visiting relative was unsophisticated 
in the way of city landlords. He sought 
the janitor and demanded an explanation. 
" I don't know nothin' 'bout it," said 
that worthy in explanation. " First I 
knowed was when the lady called me and 
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gave up the keys. But she left an ad- 
dress," and, after considerable fumbling, 
he produced the slip of paper, which 
bore an address considerably farther up 
town. 

As may be imagined. Jack was not long 
in finding his cousin, although still some- 
what perturbed as he pictured to himself 
her helplessness in dealing with landlords 
and movers. As he recalled her old- 
fashioned dress and homely ways he al- 
most wished he had remained in New 
York to protect her from grasping 
agents. 

The address which was given him 
proved to be a handsome new apartment 
house which he felt sure must be far be- 
yond his means, but he took the elevator 
and went to the top story in more perplex- 
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ity than ever. His ring was answered by 
a handsome, rosy-cheeked woman in a 
French gown, a Marcel wave and an un- 
mistakable air of modishness. He stepped 
back, thinking he had made a mistake. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. 

The lady stood smiling. " You don't 
know me? " she said. " Truly clothes do 
make the man, or at least the woman/' 
and, catching him by the hand, she 
twirled him into the room. 

" Cousin Susan," he exclaimed in as- 
tonishment, " what has happened to you? 
Why, you're stunning I Who did it? 
And why are we way up here? " 

" Sit down. Jack," she said, " and I will 
tell you. Your measly little agent came 
around worrying about his rent, and I 
was so mad that I just told him we should 
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not want his flat any more. I paid up the 
rent — " 

" Oh, you angel I " interpolated Jack. 

" And so it was up to me then to find 
another place. Such a time as I have had 
hunting suites. I have made up my mind, 
Jack, to stay in New York this winter, 
and I have taken this suite myself. You 
are just to live here with me. Come now 
and I will show you." 

"But first let me look you all over," 
said Jack, turning her around and around. 
"Why, Sue (I'm not going to call you 
Susan any more), I never dreamed you 
were such a good-looker. Has Mortimer 
seen you ? " 

" No," she answered. " I have seen 
nobody but Anna." She made a mental 
reservation, however, in favor of the 
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theatre. " But if I had a time of it hunt- 
ing suites, I nearly lost my life in buying 
my clothes and getting my hair to stay up 
this way. Clothes? Oh, my! Come in 
my room and let me show you." Where- 
upon, she twirled him into a bed-room 
and unfolded the mysteries of the femi- 
nine toilet until poor Jack's head was in 
such a turmoil of laces and ribbons and 
silks and other fripperies that he could 
not tell one from the other. He recalled 
the sentiments which animated his bosom 
on his way up there and laughed. 

" You have developed into a very mod- 
ern twentieth-century woman. Sue," he 
said. " And I was worrying lest my poor 
country cousin had fallen into the hands 
of sharks and flat-grubbers. Are you sure 
you can afford this flat? " 
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" I am sure that I mean to get all the 
fun out of your grandfather's money 
there is to be had," she replied. " At 
least as long as it stays in my hands. But 
come, aren't you hungry? Let's go out 
and have something.'* 

As they walked together down Fifth 
Avenue towards the great hotel where 
Susan decreed they should dine. Jack 
could not keep his eyes off his transformed 
relative. She looked so handsome, so ex- 
ceedingly smart in her Paris hat and coat; 
why had he never noticed what good fea- 
tures she had? What eyes I What hair I 
What a figure 1 The self-conscious coun- 
try woman was entirely gone; here was 
the well-equipped woman of the world. 
Never was the courage which the con- 
sciousness of being well-groomed and 
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gowned gives so magnificently illustrated. 
He could hardly believe his eyes. And so 
interested was he in this problem^ that he 
did not notice a big six-cylinder car, the 
occupants of which gazed intently at 
him. And, of course, he could not hear 
what they were saying : 

" There is Jack Smith," said one of the 
ladies. " Who has he with him? " 

" I am sure I don't know," replied the 
younger and prettier of the two. She was 
thinking of his tender words to her the 
night before, up in the Berkshires. And 
this stylishly attired woman was conspic- 
uously handsome. 

" Oh, I know," the other was saying. 
" It is an actress. I saw her at * The Old 
Homestead ' Monday night. She is quite 
the mild sensation with those who like the 
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truly rural on the stage. You wouldn't 
think it, to look at her, now would you? 
And I didn't know Jack had a penchant 
for actresses? " 

" Neither did I," returned the younger, 
coldly. But she made a mental note. 
(Mem. "Jack will bear watching.") 

Meanwhile, Susan was prattling cheer- 
ily on, regaling her young cousin with her 
racy account of the trials of moving, and 
the experiences of one who would trans- 
form herself from a chrysalis (and rather 
an elderly one) into a fashionable lady. 

" Really, Jack, what you must have suf- 
fered when you first put your two eyes on 
me, makes me shudder. I have only just 
begun to realize how diflPerent I am — 
or was — from the people here. And in 
my ways and manner of speaking, quite 
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as much as in my dress. So I had a real 
set-to with myself about it all, and de- 
cided there was no need for me to be like 
that. I had a good common school edu- 
cation, Jack. You wouldn't believe it, 
perhaps, but I was the best scholar in 
grammar, as we used to call it then, in 
Podunk. At one time, I used to try to 
use better language, but it is hard when 
you live among people who talk * straight 
Yankee,' as they call it, to keep from fall- 
ing into slovenly speech; and, besides, 
the inhabitants laugh at you and call you 
* stuck-up ' if you try to talk differently 
from them. But, after you left, and I 
had the first real serious talk with myself, 
I made up my mind that I would, from 
that time on, use good English. I've na- 
tive wit enough to ' catch on ' quickly, 
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once I wake up; and so I'm trying now 
to talk so that you needn't be ashamed of 
me. I have to, you see, to match my new 
clothes and my hair I " She finished with 
a laugh. 

" I've noticed the difference,'' admitted 
Jack, " and marvelled at you ; but I didn't 
like to ask you right out what had come 
over you. Still, dear cousin, I wasn't 
ashamed of you ; I really wasn't." 

" Oh, you've been perfectly lovely about 
it, Jack. You are a wonder at self-con- 
trol ; but I know how I must have looked 
when you met me at the train. It must 
have mortified you to death. And then 
my clothes I Such a struggle as I've had 
with them. As to my way of speaking 
I'll probably make many breaks, even yet, 
but I want you to help me. When I'm in 
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danger of making a break^ tell me. As 
I said before, I have only just begun to 
realize how different I was; and you 
were charming about it. I shall never 
forget it. And if you could have seen 
the horrors in greens and blues and pinks 
that Anna tried to have me buy." 

" Your own good taste, which is nat- 
ural to you," said Jack, " would save you 
from any great errors." 

" No ; it wasn't that," interrupted Su- 
san. " It was partly a young woman clerk 
in the clothing department, and partly be- 
cause there was another woman there, 
about my size and build and age, who was 
buying things for herself. I saw that she 
knew what was what, and I just followed 
her around and bought the same kind of 
things." 
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" It's a good thing she didn't catch you 
at it," laughed Jack. 

" Oh, she did," replied Susan. " She 
wasn't going to stand it, but I just stepped 
up and said, * You don't like it, do you? 
Well, now see here, I'm a country woman, 
and you seem to know exactly what a well- 
dressed woman ought to have ; you can't 
begrudge me a little slice off your big 
loaf of knowledge,' and so she laughed 
and said to come along with her. And 
we've become excellent friends. Her 
name is Briggs, Mrs. Eugene Demarest 
Briggs." 

" My goodness gracious ! " exclaimed 
Jack. "Why, she's a great swell. Ex- 
cuse me. Sue, but I must say it. YouVc 
got the gall." 

Susan smiled. If he only knew that 
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she had the '' gall '' to go on the stage in 
New York I What would he say? But 
that he must not know. And, in the mean- 
time, they had arrived at their hotel and 
were being shown to good places in the 
main dining-room. 

" And now tell me about your visit/' 
she said, when they were well seated. 

" It was the time of my life/' began 
Jack. " I love the woods, and the Wes- 
sons have a delightful great place. We 
walked and drove and rode and golfed 
and motored and, well, I can't describe 
it to you." 

" And Jack," she began, insinuatingly, 
" the girl was there. Now, wasn't she? " 

"Oh, Cousin Sue! How did you 
know? '* 

" My dear boy," she laughed, " I am 
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not sixty-five, but I know a few things, 
even at forty." 

" You do not look that," said Jack, all 
his admiration in his eyes. And just then 
the party from the big six-cylinder 
walked down the room. Unfortunately 
his attention was all given to the buxom 
lady across the table from him. For he 
did not know that Millicent Aldrich had 
come down altogether unexpectedly on 
the very next train after he left the Berk- 
shires. On the contrary, he supposed her 
to be safely in Lenox. 

" Tell me all about her." Susan's voice 
was most persuasive, and Jack was at that 
stage of his passion when he was eager to 
accept any opportunity to prate of his be- 
loved. 

" She is the loveliest girl you ever saw. 
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So noble, so good, so modest and unas- 
suming. And, I do believe, with all her 
chances. Sue, she loves me best of all the 
fellows that are at her feet." 

" I don^t know why she shouldn't," an- 
swered Susan. "Jack, who is that 
man?" 

Jack looked in the direction she indi- 
cated. A tall, masterful gentleman was 
coming in and straight towards them. 

" Why, it's General Briggs," said Jack. 
" He's the head of the law firm I'm with, 
— one of the greatest lawyers in town." 
And he rose to shake hands with his su- 
perior, who had paused by their table. 

" How are you. Jack? " he was saying. 
And then he looked at Susan as if he ex- 
pected an introduction. 

" This is my cousin, Miss Smith, Gen- 
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eral Briggs," faltered Jack, even yet not 
quite sure of his ground. 

" Miss Smith and I have met before," 
said the General, holding out his hand. 
" In Boston. Are you just beginning your 
dinner? Because I'm alone." 

" That is a hint which we can take," 
retorted Susan. " There is room at this 
table. Jack." 

She said it coolly, but her heart was 
a-flutter. How much would he tell? She 
looked anxiously into his face. 

"Where and how did you ever meet 
my cousin? " Jack was asking, as the Gen- 
eral sat down. " I'm dying of curiosity." 

" You will never know," said the Gen- 
eral. " That is our secret." And the two 
smiled at each other, Susan trying to 
smother various emotions. 
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" Oh, at Mary Amelia Witherspoon's, 
no doubt. I forgot you knew her." 

" Yes ; at Mary Amelia Wither- 
spoon's," returned the stranger, inscru- 
tably smiling. 

A swish of silken skirts distracted 
Jack's attention. He had been sitting 
with his back to Millicent Aldrich. Now, 
she was just leaving and had to pass their 
table. 

" Why, there's Mil — " he cried, start- 
ing to rise ; but, with a cold little nod, she 
was leading her friend rapidly towards 
the door. And, although Jack excused 
himself from the table and rapidly sought 
the corridor, where he waited a long 
twenty minutes, he caught no further 
glimpse of his inamorata. 
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SUSAN IS PUZZLED 



XirVER since Jack's appearance, Susan 
had been wondering how she could get 
away to the theatre at the regular hour 
without his knowing where she was go- 
ing; and during the latter part of the 
dinner, even while she was admiring the 
conversational powers of General Briggs, 
she could not feel at ease, or keep from 
seeming half distraught. In spite of the 
fact that he had recognized her, the Gen- 
eral did not refer to their previous ac- 
quaintance, even while Jack was cooling 
his heels in the hotel corridors, — a kind- 
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ness for which Susan could have gone 
down on her knees to him in gratitude. 
But he talked interestingly of everything 
else, and, being a skilful cross-examiner, 
she never realized how well he drew her 
out and that she had never talked so well 
before. A shrewd observer of human na- 
ture under all sorts of queer guises, the 
General found in her that rara avis, an 
unspoiled woman. And he enjoyed that 
dinner as well as she did, if in another 
way. The only difference was that while 
he was at perfect ease she was conscious 
all the time of an under-question, " How 
shall I get away without their know- 
ing? '* 

Jack came back a trifle crestfallen, but 
as soon as he appeared, she rose from her 
seat and said : 
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^^Jack, dear, I shall have to ask you 
to put me in a cab. I have an imperative 
engagement, which I had almost forgot- 
ten." And bidding good-bye to the Gen- 
eral, who watched her with a faint gleam 
of amusement in his keen eye, she hurried 
away. Neither would she let Jack ac- 
company her in the cab, although he 
started to do so ; and it must be said that 
he did not press the matter, for his 
thoughts were all on one subject: 

"Where is Millicent? How shall I 
find her? What is the matter? " 

And having seen his cousin safely off 
in the cab, he did not stop to question 
what engagement she, without friends or 
acquaintances, could possibly have, but 
went to the nearest telephone booth and 
began to hunt for the young lady who had 
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SO suddenly and scornfully appeared on 
his horizon. 

She was not at home, — their house 
was still closed ; she was not at the house 
of the friends with whom he had seen her, 
for a like reason. She must be at some 
hotel. 

So he started out and went the rounds, 
— not finding her because it happened 
that she was not registered anywhere. 
About ten o^clock it occurred to him to 
search at some theatre; and he went to 
the one where a popular play was run- 
ning, which he remembered to have heard 
her say she was desirous of seeing. The 
one thing he did not do, was to go to " The 
Old Homestead,'* for he recalled that she 
detested rural plays. 

And yet, had he gone there, he would 
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have seen her in a box with the friends 
of the six-cylinder. And had he hap- 
pened to be in the right place (an obscure 
corner of the house), he would have seen 
his chief, General Joseph Armstrong 
Briggs, watching the play, and especially 
the sister's part, with a curious inter- 
est. 

Up in the box, Millicent Aldrich 
watched scornfully, although she could 
not help smiling occasionally at the nat- 
uralness of some of the sayings and doings 
of the old lady. 

" Are you sure that is the woman wc 
saw with — with Jack Smith this after- 
noon?** she asked a friend. "These ac- 
tresses do undergo such complete trans- 
formations," she added with an assump- 
tion of indifference. 
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" Yes," replied her friend. " I wonder 
where she came from.'* 

" They say from down in Maine.** It 
was another friend who spoke now. 
" There has been considerable gossip go- 
ing around about her. They say she 
never acted before, and that she is just 
acting out herself." 

" Huh! " returned the other. " If you 
could have seen her on the Avenue this 
afternoon, you'd have said she'd just come 
over from Paris. Don't tell me she's a 
country woman from Maine." 

" Jack Smith said something the other 
day about having a cousin from Maine 
visiting him," said Millicent. 

" Yes, but he seemed to sort of excuse 
her," put in the friend. " Don't you re- 
member, he spoke a little apologetically? 
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Said she was a good sort and awfully 
bright, but decidedly countrified. I 
thought at the time he was preparing 
us for the worst." 

"Well, this may be the worst,'* said 
the other, a trifle spitefully. " I should 
think this might be the limit, — oflf the 
stage." 

" If you could have seen him at dinner 
with this actress, — I know it was she," 
said the first, — " why, he was all devo- 
tion. Don't tell me she is from Maine, or 
unsophisticated. She had both him and 
General Briggs in tow, and seemed quite 
equal to the demands of the occasion." 
And she looked across to see how Milli- 
cent was taking this; for she had other 
plans for Millicent Aldrich and her 
money. But the girl had successfully 
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cloaked her disturbed feelings and sat 
with a wearied, bored air, as if the whole 
subject was tiresome ; and putting up her 
eye-glasses she took a leisurely survey of 
the house. 

As for Susan, she did not dream that 
up in a prominent box, where that unusu- 
ally pretty girl sat, certain spiteful gos- 
sip was being started about her; nor that 
back under the galleries, a distinguished 
man watched her, with now and then a 
tug at his heart-strings when some turn of 
her head or inflection of her voice brought 
back his boyhood up in the country and 
a dear old aunt who had been second 
mother to him, and his dearest friend. 

At the close of the play, however, she 
was a good deal surprised and delighted 
when a big box of flowers awaited her in 
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her dressing-room, on the top of which 
lay a card, scribbled in pencil : 

" From one who used to know and love 
just such an old aunt in his boyhood ; and 
who has been taken back thirty years to- 
night up to the dear *old homestead.' 
God bless you." 

And all night she puzzled over this 
question : " Who and what could he be? " 
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CHAPTER XIII 



A YACHTING TRIP 



liARLY the next morning, a note was 
brought to Susan. General Briggs would 
take advantage of the ideal yachting 
weather; he desired the company of Miss 
Susan Smith and her cousin, John James 
Smith, on an excursion down the harbor; 
his sister, Mrs. Eugene Demarest Briggs, 
would accompany them; and the yacht 
would be at the pier at ten o'clock and 
would wait for Mr. and Miss Smith. 

" Hurrah!" she cried, running out in 
her new pink silk negligee to shake the 
note in Jack's face as he waited for break- 
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fast. " You don't have to go to any old 
office to-day. Here's an invitation to go 
yachting with your chief. Such bless- 
ings don't come every day." 

" Why, I — I — really, I don't believe 
I ought to go," Jack began. He had in- 
tended to find Millicent that morning, 
office or no office ; for her scornful treat- 
ment of him the previous evening had 
prevented the Goddess of Sleep from 
coming near his bedstead all night. ^^ I 
have some other business — " 

"Oh, pshaw 1" cried Susan, overri- 
ding his objections and sweeping them 
away as if they had been cobwebs in the 
window. " Of course you'll go. Such 
chances don't come often. I'm going; 
and I don't imagine it would be proper 
for me to go without you, since you are 
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definitely included in the invitation. Be- 
sides, it's your own chief who bids you; 
you can't ignore that. You can't say no." 
With an inward groan, Jack acqui- 
esced. He loved his cousin and was hos- 
pitably inclined ; but he did wish she did 
not have to be entertained that day. 
What was General Briggs thinking of? 
Why this sudden interest in the country 
woman? Was he seeking fresh amuse- 
ment and secretly poking fun at her? 
This idea stirred all the chivalry and loy- 
alty of which Jack's heart was capable. 
Some people are willing to see their rela- 
tions laughed at and criticized; Jack 
was not. Susan was his cousin; the 
Smiths were as good as the Briggses any 
day, if they did not have position in New 
York society. Nobody must laugh at 
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Susan. And Jack put away manfully any 
desire he had felt for trailing after any 
other woman, and prepared for a day on 
the water with Susan Smith of Podunk 
Junction. 

The day proved to be one of those 
jewel-like, sparkling ones that make 
New York more intoxicating than ever, 
as if September pressed her golden chal- 
ice to the lips with the most seductive 
influence of the year. There was a good 
breeze and the sun's rays still held the 
warmth of summer. Susan thought of 
Podunk and hugged herself, remember- 
ing that by this time, the villagers had 
begun their winter's huddling around 
the air-tight stoves. She had not felt so 
young since she was eighteen, for the 
cares of life had sobered her at twenty, 
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and at twenty-five she had begun to look 
upon herself as having arrived " at the 
first corner" of old maidenhood. But 
to-day she was young, gloriously young, 
with more interest in the pleasures of 
youth than she had ever felt before. Was 
she not handsome, well and appropri- 
ately gowned and, above all, free from 
the critical atmosphere of home, as a 
small country town knows how to criti- 
cize every movement of its women- folk? 

" I shall make — what is it you say in 
French? — some faux pas. For I have 
never been on a yacht or anything else 
between a little rowboat and the Port- 
land steamer," she said to Jack as they 
arrived at the pier. " But I'm not going 
to let that spoil my day." 

"Why should you?" asked Jack 
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stoutly, although he wondered how the 
fashionable Mrs. Briggs would endure 
the breaks that his cousin would prob- 
ably make. 

" Well, why? '' insisted Susan. " They 
all know I am country born and bred; 
that IVe never been in New York be- 
fore. Why should I pretend? These 
Briggses seem to me to be real folks; 
the kind that see below the surface of 
frills and fripperies, and know whether 
there is a real man and woman there. I 
hope you'll marry that kind of New 
York woman, Jack." 

" I may not marry at all," said Jack, 
but before Susan could pursue the sub- 
ject farther. General Briggs appeared 
and conducted them to the boat, where 
he introduced Miss Smith to Mrs. 
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Briggs, formally ; at which both women 
smiled and said nothing. 

And then began a day of varied ex- 
periences for Susan. The yacht, once 
out in the water, raced with the white- 
capped wavelets, and Susan felt like 
shouting and waving her hat to the idlers 
on the shore; but she refrained, and as- 
sumed a tranquillity she did not feel; 
for so doth the well-born country woman 
quickly learn the ways of her city cous- 
ins. She conversed with considerable in- 
terest and shrewd intelligence on the 
important happenings of the day, al- 
though when the talk swung round to 
New York and its people, she could only 
listen and draw her own concljusions. In 
short, she kept both eyes and ears open, 
and made the most of her day. 
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The first half of it. About two, when 
the yacht was well out on the waters of 
the Sound (for the General had changed 
his plans, once started), the wind sud- 
denly died down. The craft refused to 
do much more than float, and the Gen- 
eral was forced to resort to the small gas- 
olene engine. For an hour this worked 
spasmodically, and then ceased to do 
business on its own account. And there 
they were, becalmed up in Long Island 
Sound. - Moreover, the disagreeable 
rocking of the yacht began to produce 
its effect on Susan. Altogether her 
bright day had suddenly turned into one 
of the most dreadful experiences of her 
whole life. She crawled down into the 
tiny cabin and " slumped down," as she 
declared, into a corner. And there she 
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Stayed for what seemed hours, en- 
wrapped in deepest gloom and misery. 
Underneath her miserable experience of 
mal de mer, lay the consciousness that 
the evening drew on apace, and she was 
" far from home," and that the theatre 
manager loomed large before her mental 
horizon. What should she — what could 
she — do? 

" How are you now? " a voice aroused 
her. Raising her miserable head she saw 
General Briggs looking at her with that 
half superior, wholly amused expression 
which adorns the face of the well person 
as he looks upon a victim of seasickness. 

" All up but my boot-heels," replied 
Susan sententiously. 

" Very anxious to get back, I sup- 
pose?" he inquired smilingly. 
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" Rather, yes," she said, getting to her 
feet " The truth is, I have a — well, a 
rather pressing engagement for this eve- 
ning at eight. Can I make it? '' 

" I'll do my best," he answered. " If 
I can't start the yacht in time, perhaps 
I can signal something somewhere. If 
you could get ashore, now, you might go 
down by train." 

" What time is it? " asked Susan, with 
a sinking heart. Just what would hap- 
pen if she did not keep that engagement, 
she could not guess. 

" Four o'clock," answered the General, 
" I'll do my best." 

But there was no sign of the wind's 
blowing again, and he could not tinker 
up his little engine enough to make it 
work. He began to despair of getting 
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the quondam actress back to New York 
in time, when a little tug came puffing 
in sight, and he managed to signal her. 
Then he astonished his sister and the rest 
of the party by insisting that the two 
ladies be carried to the shore and landed 
at a near-by railroad station before the 
tug attempted to tow the yacht back to 
its pier. 

Mrs. Briggs refused at first, but her 
brother quietly picked up her wraps and 
led her toward the tug. 

^^ Miss Smith has had enough of yacht- 
ing," he said. " I think she will have 
to go back by train; and I prefer that 
you go with her." And the two had the 
pleasure, soon, of waving him a good- 
bye from the little tender. 

Susan's heart was immeasurably 
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lighter. How fortunate that he hap- 
pened to think of sending them back that 
wayl Nothing could have been more 
lucky for her, not even if he had known. 

But stay — what if he knew? What if 
he understood the necessity for her get- 
ting back, and was taking all this trouble 
just for her? Oh, horrid thought 1 

" I can't understand Joe," his sister 
was saying. " I never knew him to ad- 
mit before that the yacht wasn't equal 
to getting us back in time. He seemed 
in an actual hurry to be rid of us. But, 
all the better, I was tired, and you have 
been so ill." 

And the flowers — Did he — could 
he — know? 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE SCHEMERS 

MiLLICENT ALDRICH answered 
none of the letters which Jack wrote her 
during the next fortnight. She was mis- 
erably unhappy, but she would neither 
seek nor ask for an explanation. Had 
not Julie Anderson told her how he was 
being seen everywhere with the dashing 
actress — the handsome, but much-too- 
old actress, whom she had seen herself 
on the boards? Worse still, had not 
Julie taken her oath, or the next thing 
to it, that John James Smith, whom she 
had considered the very impersonation of 
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honor, was all this time living under the 
same roof with her, the said Julie? And 
moreover that he occupied the same flat 
with the aforesaid dashing actress? And 
he dared to pursue her with his atten- 
tions! Jamais, jamais/ 

After the return of the Aldrich family 
to their New York residence, Jack made 
numerous attempts to call on Millicent, 
but she was never at home to him ; then 
he sent frantic notes and tried the tele- 
phone, but she refused to answer either 
of these mediums of communication. 
Then Jack, hurt and innocent of offence, 
withdrew into himself and made no fur- 
ther advances. Surely she must have ac- 
cepted some other fellow, and was taking 
this way to break off all acquaintance 
with him. Well, certainly he would 
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trouble her no more, — not John James 
Smith I 

And once he began living up to this 
decision, and Millicent heard nothing 
more from him, she took to haunting the 
apartment house where Julie lived and 
watching the entrance from the front 
window; but there was no sign of Jack 
or of Susan to repay her for the time 
wasted in that way, under guise of the 
deepest devotion to the beloved Julie. 
Still, she paid no attention to his letters 
— beyond reading them a dozen times 
a day and wearing them tucked into her 
blouse-front, which is the modem equiv- 
alent for the old place next the heart 
Why meet him? The situation was one 
not to be discussed between them; he 
either lived with this woman openly and 
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undisguisedly, or he didn't. And Julie 
was sure he did. There was nothing 
more to be said. Still, — one could not 
help wishing to get just a glimpse of the 
brazen creatures. If Jack could have 
known how much he was in her thoughts, 
he would not have been so downcast and 
utterly discouraged as he was all this 
time. 

So downcast, indeed, that Susan no- 
ticed it and sought to know the reason 
thereof. In vain. He was quite well, 
thank you. Oh, no, he was troubled over 
an important case, that was all. Yes, his 
first. No, it would be of no use to ask 
the General ; he did not discuss the petty 
cases of his subordinates with them. No, 
there was nothing she could do to help. 
He would have to study it out by himself. 
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Yes, it might take some time, possibly 
months, he could not tell. 

But he did not fool Susan. She took 
no stock in the law-case. Where was that 
girl? Why did he not let her see Milli- 
cent Aldrich? Why did he never speak 
of her? Why did he not, apparently, 
call on her? Because something was the 
matter; and, by this time, Susan was 
fonder of this young cousin than she had 
ever been of anybody since she, too, was 
young. What was the matter with him? 
How could he be helped? 

She was having the time of her life; 
there was no doubt about that. Instead 
of the dull, uneventful days and weeks 
and years up in the little Maine village, 
where one settled into an old woman 
years before her time, here she was in 
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New York, renewing her youth, wearing 
French gowns, spending money as easily 
as if six months before a dollar had not 
seemed a plentiful allowance for a 
month. In the midst of a gay life, sur- 
rounded by beautiful things and lively 
people, it seemed to her that she had been 
suddenly transformed into quite another 
woman; that she had been lifted bodily 
from the middle-aged country woman, 
who had been housekeeper for the old 
deacon, into an up-to-date woman of the 
world. And Susan liked it. Besides, 
there was the theatre. The excitement, 
the glamor of that had not worn off yet, 
although when there was talk of going 
off on to the road, Susan gave notice 
that her connection with the company 
must cease. She had no notion of giving 
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up her newly acquired hold on New 
York. And, besides, she could not leave 
Jack until she saw him happy. 

In her perplexity, she began to feel 
the need of another woman to talk to. 
She cast about in her mind for a confi- 
dante; but, for all her success as an ac- 
tress, she had not made friends with the 
other women in the company. They, as 
well as she, realized that she was dis- 
tinctly not of their kind. Beyond the 
most casual interchange of amenities, 
they knew nothing of each other. And 
Susan was not in a way to meet other 
women — women of the kind she wanted 
to know — and no others would she 
know. 

But, stay, there was Mrs. Briggs. She 
went to the telephone and asked if she 
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might call on her. Mrs. Briggs re- 
sponded by asking her to lunch the next 
day, on which occasion Susan's eager 
eyes took in every detail of the well- 
appointed house and the perfectly served 
luncheon^ — details which she immedi- 
ately adopted in her own house-keeping 
arrangements. 

" Do you know a Miss Aldrich? Mil- 
licent Aldrich? " she asked, after a half- 
hour of conversation on desultory topics, 
during which time the hostess had been 
delightedly drawing out the practical, 
but progressive ideas of her guest. 

" Millicent Aldrich? Yes. I know 
her people very well," she answered. 
" Let me see, your cousin Jack has been 
rather devoted there, hasn't he? " 

" I think he has," replied Susan. " But 
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there is something the matter. He doesn't 
see her now." 

" No? " returned Mrs. Briggs. " Now 
I think of it, I haven't seen him with her 
this fall. Nor at the Aldrich house, 
either." 

" Why? " asked Susan shortly. 

" I haven't the remotest idea," an- 
swered her hostess. " Probably some 
misunderstanding." 

" But Jack is perfectly miserable about 
it," insisted Susan. " I didn't know a 
man could be so cut up over a thing of 
that kind." 

"You thought only women let such 
things prey like a worm i' the bud? " said 
Mrs. Briggs. " Well, I like a man that 
has some feeling. It may be because 
Jack has no money. Still, I do not think 
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Millicent is mercenary; and the Al- 
driches have enough." 

"Jack will have money," answered 
Susan. " I shall leave him mine, if he 
marries right; and rather than have him 
go as a beggar I shall divide with him 
as soon as he becomes engaged. Now, 
his heart is set on this one girl. I want 
you to see if you cannot bring them to- 
gether. I can't, because I don't know 
her, and, evidently, she doesn't mean I 
shall — Say, you don't think she has 
seen or heard of me, and objects to his 
country cousins?" 

"Oh, no; she is too sensible for that; 
besides they have country cousins of their 
own. Most of us have," replied Mrs. 
Briggs, smiling. 

" Because, if I thought I was standing 
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in his way, Fd give up New York, mvich 
as I love it, and go back to Podunk Junc- 
tion for the rest of my natural life." 

" How you must love that boy I " said 
Mrs. Briggs. " Now, I'll tell you some- 
thing. I'm a born match-maker. My 
husband says I'd rather settle somebody's 
matrimonial affairs than attend to my 
own business any day. I will see what 
we can do for Jack and Millicent. The 
Aldriches have a big reception on for 
to-morrow afternoon. Say nothing to 
Jack. He may be invited or he may not 
But you put on your Frenchiest clothes 
and I'll call for you at four-thirty." 

" You mean for me to go? " 

"Yes; why not?" said Mrs. Briggs. 
" I'm an old friend and consider myself 
privileged to take my friends to their at 
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homes if I choose. Your metier will be 
to follow in my wake and look as im- 
pressive and handsome as you can. We'll 
overcome the fair Millicent yet." 

So they arranged it. Susan could 
hardly wait until the next afternoon ; and 
she began her preparations early in the 
day. When Mrs. Briggs called, in a 
beautiful limousine, at her apartment 
house, Jack had just come home. 

"Where are .you going. Sue?'' he 
asked in some surprise, as his relative 
appeared in festive array. 

" Oh, just over to the Aldrich recep- 
tion with Mrs. Briggs," she returned air- 
ily. 

"Well, upon my word!" Jack 
breathed. " If you don't beat all crea- 



tion." 
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" As I was about to say,'* persisted 
Susan, '' I suppose I shall meet you 
there?" 

" Hardly," he replied, drily. " I have 
other engagements." 

And Susan floated out to the elevator, 
more mystified than ever, but still in a 
spirit of adventure. 

" He's a good boy," she told herself, 
" but a fool." 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 



When Susan entered the fine man- 
sion facing the Park where the Aldriches 
lived, she was more overcome than ever. 
So this was what she was trying to marry 
Jack into: this luxurious house which 
stood for generations of culture as well 
as money. She glanced at the portraits 
on the wall, evidently ancestral; and con- 
trasted them with a quick memory of the 
" enlarged crayon portraits " of Podunk 
Junction. And she herself had even 
given orders for one of those monstrosi- 
ties to be perpetrated of the old deacon. 
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believing, at the time, that she was pay- 
ing proper respect to his memory; and 
that they represented the highest form of 
Art I 

But she kept her balance, and nobody 
who noticed the striking woman who fol- 
lowed Mrs. Eugene Demarest Briggs 
upstairs into the dressing-room and saw 
her lay aside a cosdy wrap and straighten 
out her Paris plumage would suspect that 
she was not accustomed to this sort of 
thing. For Susan had quickly mastered 
the secret which has made many a coun- 
try-bred woman a success, — the art of 
holding one's tongue, opening one's eyes 
and doing as the others do. 

When they entered the long drawing- 
room, Millicent was standing with her 
mother, receiving the throng of guests. 
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When she saw the friend whom Mrs, 
Briggs had ventured to bring, she stiff- 
ened perceptibly. A cordial greeting 
from the mother and a cold bow from 
the daughter had to suffice just then, as 
the crowd was pressing from behind; 
but once beyond the receiving line, what 
was Susan's joy to see two people whom 
she knew. One was General Briggs, who, 
although not a habitue of ladies' recep- 
tions, was here because of a special 
friendship for Mrs. Aldrich; and the 
other was Mortimer Richards, just back 
from a couple of months in Europe, and 
whom she had not seen since Jack's re- 
turn from the Berkshires. He did not 
know her at first. Not until she reached 
out a welcoming hand and smiled at him. 
That smile, which so changed the ex^ 
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pression of her whole face, recalled the 
country cousin to the young New 
Yorker. 

"What? No, it can't bel" he said, 
grasping her hand cordially. 

"But it is," she flashed back. "A 
short time brings about many changes 
sometimes," and she laughed. 

" But I did not know you," he said. 

" Fm so glad," she answered. " That 
justifies the expense of my new clothes. 
iWhy haven't you been to see us? " 

"Just back this morning," he an- 
swered. " Found the card for this and 
expected to find Jack here. When is he 
coming? " 

" He said he had other engagements," 
said Susan, looking at him keenly. 

"Why, what's the matter? No other 
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engagement could possibly keep him 
away from here, — how do yoir explain 
it?" 

" I don't know. He won't tell/' re- 
plied Susan. " But they do not meet now. 
Do find out why, if you can." 

" Trust me for that." And then Mrs. 
Briggs brought up some other people for 
Susan to meet and her social career be- 
gan. Good clothes go far toward making 
a woman shine, for it is an old truism 
that nothing is so soul-satisfying as the 
consciousness of being well-dressed. And 
as Susan saw few better-gowned women 
than herself, she felt quite at ease and 
appeared just what she was, an intelli- 
gent, attractive woman who had ideas 
and opinions of her own and was fast 
mastering the art of uttering them. And 
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when General Briggs came and escorted 
her out to the dining-room for refresh- 
ments, people began to ask: 

"Who is this Miss Smith, anyway?** 

Somebody asked Julie Anderson this, 
in Millicent^s hearing^ and she replied 
icily, " I don't know, Pm sure." But 
later, she whispered in Millicent's ear, 
"That is Jack's new flame. I won- 
der she had the effrontery to come 
here." 

Then Mortimer came up for a mo- 
ment's talk, while the people were mostly 
out where the seductive pat6 and the in- 
nocuous ice vied with the less simple 
punch. 

"Where's Jack this afternoon?" he 
began innocently. " Out of town? '* 

" I don't know, I'm sure," said Milli- 
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cent. "Tell me about your trip. Did 
you expect to come home so soon? " 

" Oh, yes," he returned. " I expected 
to meet him here. Hadn't time to call 
on him at his flat." 

" You wouldn't have found him if you 
had," retorted the girl. " How was dear 
old Paris anyway? I am teasing papa 
to let me go over next month." 

"Why wouldn't I find him?" per- 
sisted Mortimer. " Doesn't he live there 
now? " 

" How should I know? " said Milli- 
cent. " Have you had some punch? 
Won't you bring me some, then?" 

Of course Mortimer had to go; and 
when he came back bearing the beverage, 
she had fortified herself with Julie An- 
derson. But Fate was against her, for 
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while she sipped the cup which cheers 
and ought not to intoxicate, Mrs. Briggs 
came to say good-bye, and with her came 
Susan Smith. 

"Oh, have you met Miss Smith?" 
began Mortimer, obtusely. " She is Jack 
Smithes cousin, of whom he (and all of 
us) are very fond. Miss Smith, Miss 
Aldrich is one of Jack's especial friends; 
I want you to know her." 

" And I'm sure I want to know her," 
replied Susan with her most genial smile. 
" I know how much Jack prizes her 
friendship and have been wanting to 
meet her." 

" His cousin? " gasped Millicent. 

" Yes ; although of course Fm much 
older. I'm from 'way down in Maine, 
so of course you never saw and, I dare 
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say, never heard of me; but Jack and I 
are very fond of each other, neverthe- 
less." 

"Then you're not the actress? You 
resemble her so very closely! " said Milli- 
cent with a breath of relief. " Has no 
one told you so?" 

" I believe it has been mentioned," an- 
swered Susan, lightly. (General Briggs 
was waiting near.) " I live with Jack 
at the Navarro Flats." 

" Oh, may I come and see you? " Mil- 
licent asked eagerly, impulsively. 

" We should be delighted," and Susan 
smiled genially upon the girl. " I'll tell 
you; come down to dinner to-morrow 
night, — even if it is Sunday." (She 
had not lived in New York long 
enough yet to forget that I) "Jack will 
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be there, — and you, too, Mortimer? 
Yes, and — " 

"And I?" broke in General Briggs, 
who had been an amused listener. " May 
I come? " 

" Yes, and let's see ; " Susan saw at 
once that another woman was necessary. 
" Haven't I seen you go out and in at our 
Flats? Won't you join us? " 

And Julie Anderson nodded and said, 
" Yes, thank you." 

" She certainly does look like that ac- 
tress," said Millicent when Susan passed 
on. 

" She is the very picture of her," said 
Julie ; " but this is the one who lives with 
Jack Smith." 

" Of course she is," said Mortimer. 
" She is no actress. At least not on the 
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stage," he added whimsically. " She is 
Jack's cousin; I've known her this long 
time. You should have seen her when 
she first came." 

Then feeling that he had been disloyal, 
he added: 

" She's a splendid woman, though ; one 
of the finest I know." 

And then General Briggs invited him 
to come and have a cigar with him. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



SUSAN AS HOSTESS 



Wow, what do you suppose I have 
let myself in for? " asked Susan of Jack 
the next morning; he had not been vis- 
ible the night before, until long after she 
had gone out. 

" Nothing very wicked, I trust," ob- 
served Jack. 

" There are sins of foolishness as well 
as of actual crime, your grandfather used 
to say. Do you think I am equal to giv- 
ing a little dinner? " returned Susan. 

" I think you are equal to anything you 
set out to do," answered Jack. "What 
now? " 
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" Because I am going to try it to- 
night," said Susan placidly. " I jumped 
into it rashly enough, but I propose to 
come out on both feet, if you'll pardon 
the expression, — which I am beginning 
to see is more like Podunk Junction than 
New York society. Anyhow, I have 
asked Mortimer and General Briggs to 
come to-night at six." 

" A stag dinner? " asked Jack, in sur- 
prise. What would this cousin do next? 

" Oh, no," she replied, smilingly. " A 
Miss Anderson who was at the reception 
yesterday, and who lives in this house, 
promised to come in, — and — er, — a 
friend of hers." 

" Another man? " 

"No, a young girt, — another who 
was at the reception. Somebody I never 
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met until then, — but, cr — whom I 
liked very well." 

" Oh/' was Jack's only comment, and 
Susan watched him keenly for a moment; 
but as he did not seem to guess her secret, 
she changed the subject 

" How are you going to manage about 
the dinner? " he asked, recurring to the 
topic again, rather anxiously. " The 
menu, you know, and all that." 

" Oh, I've thought that all out over 
night. I'm not going to bother my brains 
and Anna about it. She would fail me, 
even if I knew all the details, which I 
confess I don't. So I shall just go to — 
what's-his-name, the caterer? — and give 
him full power. He will send waiters 
and all that, won't he? " 

"Yes," said Jack in a relieved tone. 
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" Go to Amagnalio. He'll do it in fine 
shape. But it'll cost you a pretty penny." 

" Never mind that," said Susan. " I 
never gave a swell dinner before — I 
may never do it again — and I mean to 
have it just right this time regardless of 
expense. I shall have to hurry the thing 
along, too." And away she went to the 
telephone, where she was soon in com- 
munication with the head of Amagna- 
lio's. 

Susan had been a regular attendant at 
church every Sunday since she came to 
New York, improving her opportunity 
to hear all the celebrated preachers 
whose names had appeared in the good 
deacon's religious newspapers for years; 
but this day she gave up to worldliness. 
A busy day it was, too, for every room 
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was in immaculate order by five o'clock, 
and flowers were in evidence everywhere. 
The table was decorated, too, with such 
dainty taste as to make Jack wonder 
where she had learned such things; he 
did not know that to a flower-lover, all 
things are possible, given the flowers. 

But it was when Susan appeared at a 
quarter of six in evening dress that Jack 
received his greatest shock. 

" Cousin Sue ! " he exclaimed, and pre- 
tended to faint and fall on the sofa. 

" Get up, you silly thing," commanded 
Sue. " Then I don't look so bad? I'm 
not overdressed, am I? Somehow, that 
seems to me as bad as the other thing, — 
or worse." 

** You're just exactly right," said Jack, 
giving her an affectionate pat on the 
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Susan as Hostess 

shoulder. "You are the handsomest 
woman in New York, to-night." 

" No," she answered soberly. " Not 
that. Jack. I know I look rather well, 
but I'm not young any longer ; and there 
are a good many beauties in this old 
town." 

" You look a great deal better than the 
most of them," persisted Jack, " Now, 
how do I look? " 

" As if you'd just been taken out of 
the band-box," she answered proudly, 
"Jack, the Smiths are a good-looking 
lot, just between us. I don't see how any 
girl can withstand you, now, that's a fact. 
If I were fifteen years younger, cousin or 
not, I should fall in love with you," 

" Pity some others don't feel that way," 
began Jack. " Hello, there's the bell," 
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" Never mind," put in Susan hur- 
riedly, " The girls that arc coming to- 
night are ' as good fish as any in the sea.' 
Mark my words." 

Jack had just time to give her one re- 
proachful look when Mortimer entered. 

"Hello, old fellow I" he cried, and 
Jack forgot his woes for a few moments. 
He was showing Mortimer around the 
new flat when the girls arrived, so that 
when they returned to the tiny drawing- 
room, he came upon them suddenly, with 
their backs towards him. 

" Miss Anderson, my cousin, Mr. 
Smith," began Susan, and Jack stepped 
forward to acknowledge the introduc- 
tion, which meant nothing to him. But 
his heart gave a wild bound at another 
voice which put in : 
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"You do not need to introduce me; 
Jack and I are old friends," and Milli- 
cent Aldrich, whom he had been trying 
in vain to see for three months, stood 
before him, reaching out a shapely hand. 

He swallowed something and strove to 
appear as casual and as easily at home in 
the situation as she ; but Susan, who was 
watching him out of the tail of her eye, 
while she was making Mortimer show 
Julie the view across the Park (as if she 
did not see it every day I), knew that 
Jack's aplomb had met its checkmate. 
He soon recovered himself, however, and 
by the time the General entered and they 
all went out to dinner, he had responded 
to Millicent's evident determination to 
treat the past weeks as if they had never 
existed, and as if their friendship had 
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been unbroken from the moment he had 
left the Berkshires. 

The dinner was a success, and Susan in 
the character of hostess rose to the occa- 
sion in a way that surprised even herself. 
Jack kept tally on her every movement, 
although he was seemingly absorbed in 
Millicent's lightest word and action; for 
even yet he was not quite prepared for 
her evident mastery of the conventional- 
ities of life. Every moment his admira- 
tion and astonishment grew, and he could 
not suppress a triumphant note in his 
voice, when he answered Julie's whis- 
pered, 

"What a perfectly stunning woman 
your cousin is I Where have you kept 
her all these years?" 

" My cousin has preferred to live on 
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our estate down in Maine," he answered; 
for he did not like the fair Julie. And 
when she went farther and said: 

" But I never saw such a resemblance 
as she bears to a * Susanne Smythe/ who 
is an actress in *The Old Homestead.' 
Of course, she has never been on the 
stage?" 

^^ Of course not," returned Jack, with 
ill-concealed scorn. " My cousin has al- 
ways preferred to lead a retired life, up 
to now. But I hope to keep her in New 
York hereafter." 

" Miss Anderson," interrupted Gen- 
eral Briggs, who sat on the other side 
of her, " are you studying anything this 
winter? I believe you rather make a 
specialty of music, do you not? " 

And Jack turned back with relief to 
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Millicent, who had been discussing the 
coming opera season with Richards. 

When the coffee had been served, in- 
stead of lighting his cigar, the General 
turned to Susan and said: 

" There is a fine concert on at the Met- 
ropolitan to-night, the Boston Symphony, 
I believe. Mrs. Briggs will not use her 
boX| and would be pleased to have you 
take it if you care to." 

There was a chorus of approbation 
from the young people, and she could 
only acquiesce, saying: 

" It seems to be pretty well settled al- 
ready. Evidently we are going. You 
will accompany us?" 

And so it happened that Susan, who, 
six months before, had never expected to 
see an opera house, chaperoned a party of 
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fine-looking young people that evening, 
attracting some notice herself, as she sat 
in the Briggs box attended by the distin- 
guished lawyer, who was known by sight 
to half the people of New York. 

But the happiest moment of all was 
after they had shut the door of their lit- 
tle flat behind them, and Jack came up 
and put his arms around her and kissed 
her. 

" Sue," he said, " you have brought me 
out of the Slough of Despond to-night 
and set me up on the Delectable Moun- 
tains. Millicent has promised to be my 
wife." And then he kissed her again, 
while she wiped the joyful tears from her 
eyes. 

"Jack," she replied solemnly, "that is 
better than fifty fortunes." 
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THE EXIT OF SUSAN 



1 HE next morning General Briggs sat 
in his private office alone, when a card 
was brought in to him. He read it and 
straightened up in his chair. 

" Show the lady in at once," he said. 
" And then go out quietly until I ring 
for you." 

Of course it was Susan who entered. 
Somehow it seemed to the man as if her 
cheery smile flooded the whole room 
with sunshine. 

"Well," he said, giving her a chair, 
" your dinner was a great success." 
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" Indeed, it was ; greater than I dared 
hope," answered Susan, throwing back 
her handsome furs. " It straightened out 
the affairs of those two young people." 

"You mean?" 

" Millicent and Jack, of course," she 
went on. " They have been at cross pur- 
poses for some time back. Things threat- 
ened to upset their happiness forever, 
I don't know why, nor what; but last 
night brought them together again." 

"Glad to hear it. Your cousin is a 
fine young fellow," said the General. 
" I'm glad of anything good that comes 
to him. How would you like to have 
him given a promotion here? " 

" Here, in this office? " asked Susan. 

" Yes. I could do it," replied the Gen- 
eral. " I think he would justify it I've 
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been watching him carefully for some 
time back. He's got a lot in him, that 
boy." 

'^ Bless you/' said Susan, impulsively. 
" Jack is like a brother to me," she went 
on more soberly. '' His happiness means 
everything to me. That's why I came to 
see you this morning. The Aldriches 
have a great deal of money, haven't 
they? " 

" Considerable," he answered. (Was 
she mercenary after all, this woman 
who seemed so unspoiled?) ^^ Millicent 
is the only heir, I believe. Of course, 
from a worldly point of view this en- 
gagement will be the making of Jack." 

" That's nothing, unless he is happy," 
said Susan decidedly. ^^And if he did 
not love the girl so much that he could 
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not live without her he \^ould not marry 
her. I know Jack. The Smiths are all 
that way." 

And then she was angry with herself 
when she realized that she was blushing 
under the keen gaze of the man opposite. 

" It was because I don't want to have 
Jack go to the Aldrich family as a pau- 
per," she went on hurriedly, "that I 
came to see you this morning. My 
money is mine to do what I please with 
until I die; then I'm going to leave it 
all to John James, provided he does well 
and marries right." 

"Well, he seems bound to do that," 
said the General, still looking at her in 
a way that made her uncomfortable. 

" Yes ; but he mustn't go to her poor," 
she persisted. " I have two hundred 
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thousand dollars, inherited from Jack's 
grandfather. I propose to divide with 
him, here, to-day." 

" Why, Miss Smith I " She was taking 
him by surprise. 

" Yes. Now. And I want you to man- 
age the thing for me. He knows nothing 
about it yet, and he mustn't until the 
papers are all ready." 

" And, then, if he doesn't appreciate 
the generosity of his cousin, I'll not pro- 
mote him," said the General. " But 
what, tell me, what are you going to do, 
when Jack marries? Stay in New York, 
I hope." 

" Why, yes, I think so," she said. " I 
can manage to worry along somehow on 
the interest of a hundred thousand, I 
guess." 
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" You are not going to undertake any 
— er — er — work of any sort? " he hesi- 
tated whether to say it outright or not. 

"No," answered Susan decidedly. 
" IVe worked all my life. I'm going to 
take life easier after this." She looked 
at him narrowly. Then she laughed. 

" How much do you know, anyway? " 
she asked, after a moment's scrutiny. 

" I know," he answered, in a voice 
charged with meaning, " I know that you 
arc a noble, sincere, generous and true- 
hearted woman. Will you do me the 
honor to marry me? " 

Susan gasped. She tried to look him 
straight in the eye; but she blushed like 
a school-girl, instead. 
• " And become Mrs. Joseph Armstrong 
Briggs? " she asked softly. 
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He came around and put his hand on 
her shoulder. 

" And become my wife," he answered. 

She reached up and put her hand 
under his. 

" General," she said, " I'm nothing but 
a country-bred woman of limited experi- 
ence — " 

"Which can be immediately reme* 
died," he answered. 

" Pve been housekeeper and slave to 
relations all my life. I — well, you saw 
me when I first came down from my 
native wilds." 

" And saw the nobility of your char- 
acter, even then," he replied. 

" And worse, you saw me," — she 
whispered the rest, — " in the police 
court, and rescued me." 
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" For this moment," he persisted. 

" But you don't know the worst." She 
hung her head. " Fm an actress, — and 
a very poor one at that." 

" A very good one, indeed," he smiled. 

"You know?" she gasped. "You 
have seen me? " 

" So many times that I dared not let 
you know," he answered. " It took me 
back to my boyhood; for, perhaps you 
do not know, but I was once * a barefoot 
boy ' myself." 

" And you sent those flowers? " she 
gasped. " I only did it for a lark. I 
took good care Jack didn't know. No- 
body else knew me, and it just happened 
that I fell in with the manager and — 
well, it just happened, that's all. But it's 
over now. The company have gone on 
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the road, — without me. And, if — 
well, if — you must promise me that no- 
body else knows it." 

"Never, from me," said the General. 
" And you will say * yes.' " 

She rose and gave him both hands. 

" Until death do us part," she said sol- 
emnly. 

No record was taken of the exact time, 
but after an indefinite period, Jack was 
called in and told of the transfer of prop- 
erty which was to be made. 

" Sue," he cried, turning to her as she 
sat looking as rosy as a girl, ^^ I cannot 
take itl It belongs to you! " 

"You've got to, Jack," she retorted. 
"You have the Smith pride, I hope; 
enough of it, anyhow, to make you un- 
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willing to have it said you married for 
money. And I shall have enough left 
for all I need." 

"As my wife," put in the General, 
" it won't matter whether she has any or 
not." 

"Wha-a-at?" Jack collapsed into a 
chair. " Susan Smith, do you mean it? " 

She smiled a slow, radiant smile. 

"Yes, Jack, dear," she said. "The 
pleasuring of Susan Smith is about over. 
When you marry, she will cease to exist." 

" As such," added the General. 



THE END. 
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C HRONICLES OF AVONLE A 

In which Avme ShirUy of Green Gables and 
Avonlea plays somepart^ and which have to do with 
other personalities and events ^ including The Hurrying of Im' 
dovic. Old Lady Lloyd, The Training of Felix. Little Joscelyn, 
The Winning of LuHnda^ Old Man Shaw's Girl, Aunt Olivia's 
Beau, The Quarantine at Alexander Abraham's, Pa Sloan^s 
Purchase, The Courting of Prissy Strong, The Miracle at Car- 
mody, and finally of The End of a Quarrel, all related by 

L. oK. Montgomery 

"Ana* •£ GrMBGablM" (32im1 prindiiv), "Ann* of ATonfea** (ICtli 
printiBt). **KiliiiMj of Um Orclwrd" (8th priatiiic). **T1m Stofy 

GM** (6th prfaitiii*). 

!2mo, doih, with a now poriraii in full color ofAnne, 
by Qtorge Qibhs, nei S/,25; potipaid $L40 

Anne Shirley is the very Anne of whom Mark Twain wrote 
in a letter to Francis Wilson : *'In Anne Shirley, yon will find 
the dearest and most moving and delightful child of fiction 
since the immortal Alice." Of Miss Montgomery's previous 
books, the reviewers have written as follows : 

" I can hardly tell voa how much I enioyed die book, and I can heartily 
recommend it to my friends who are not ashamed ndien from time to time 
they find the ejres soffuse and the pMe jtrow blurred at the pathos ol the 
story.'* —Jf> Louis H. Davits o/iMt Suprsmt Court ^Canada. 

** I take it as a great test of the worth of the book tluU while the yoong 
people are rummaging all over the house looking for Anne, the head of the 
fiumly has carried ner off to read on his way to town."— Bliss Carman. 

" Here we have a book as human as 'David Harum,' a heroine who oat- 
charms a dozen princesses of fiction, and reminds you ol some sweet girl you 
know, or knew back in the days when the world was young and yon threw 
away your sponge Uiat you might have to borrow hers to cieaa your slate." 
— Sam Francisco Buuttiu, 

"A book to lift the spirit and send the penhnist fatto bankruptcy!**— 
MortdHh Niekolsou, 

** Miss Montgomery deserves more than ordinary praiae for her dean 
simple style, and her power to convey the sweetness and diarm of socfa a 
country and such a heroine." — Toronto News, 

** The writer's style is careful and refined." ~~ St. Louis Globo^e m o er ai, 
" The art which pervades every page is so refined that the cultivated imagi- 
nation will return to the story again and again in memory to find always 
something fresh to en)oy." — Toronto World, 



MISS BILLY^S DECISIO N 

35 A Sequel to** Mitt Bai^** 

^ &€anor H. "PorUr 
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The new book takes up the thread of the itory where the 
first one left it. Billy Neilson is still the central figure and 
we meet nearly all the old characters — William Henshaw, 
the big-hearted, still devoted to his collections of bags and 
thing9, Cyril, happy in having found for himself the woman 
content to *' dam socks," and Bertram, happy in liaving found 
the real Billy. And there are other new friends of Billy*s to 
meet — notably a young tenor singer who is studying for Gimnd 
Opera and who creates some very amusing situations. There 
are, too, further complications brought about by a beautiful 
girl, whose portrait, much to BUly's dircomfitore, Bertram is 
painting. 



Of Um first ''MiMBillF''tiM critiM have wrillMi as Mfewti- 

" To say of any story that it make* the reader's heart feel warm and happy 
Is to pay it praise of sorts, undoubtedly. Well, that's tha very praiM one 
gives ' Miss Billy.' " — Edwin L . Skuman in tkt Chicago Rtcord^HtrmU, 

" There is a fine humor in the book, some good rerelatioB of character 
and plenty of romance of an unusual order." — Thi PhUadtl^ia Inquirmr, 

** The reader will find it a very difficult thing to lay this book down befofi 
finishing it to the very end." — Boston Times, 

" It is a tale with many amusing situations and a pretty romanot which 
endears Billy to the heart of the reader." ~ Mari$tt JoumtU, 

" The story is good fun; rapid, clean, and not too obvious; Billy herself ia 
<aU right.* » ^ Philado^hia Preu. 
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A FIRST itory by a writer of ability who bida fair to ba 
heard from as a novelist of importance. The potent pos- 
sibilities of richness of character and the general denial of 
self are very sympathetically described in the development 
of the life of the girl heroine, Naomi, who, though from 
the time of her childhood handicapped by environment 
and seemingly overwhelmed by drcomstances, determines 
to be "somebody." 

The scene begins on a rough island off the New England 
coast and the story has to do for the most part with ** down 
Maine folk." But it is the whimsical, dainty and lovaUe 
*< Naomi of the Island " who wins our keenest sympathy and 
affection from the first, and whose independence and charm 
make us sorrow and rejoice with her. 

The editor who finally passed on Mrs. Abbott's story 
summed up the situation, when he wrote: **This is one of the 
most charming love stories I have ever read and I heartily 
recommend its publication." 



"The beauty of the story Ues in its simpUdty ud pftthoe mfagled 
with the lighter vehi of hooior." — BtUHnur^ H§rmU. 



"One merit of the book ie its reproduction of the fennine New 
England atmosphere. The humor is penrasiYe and delicate, die padietic 
touches equally effective.'* — Boston HoraU. 
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In this battlt of wits and wealth, of 1ot« and prida, walutve 
a new and novel interpretation of Wordsworth's "simple plan» 
that they should take who have the power, and they should 
keep who can." 

" The Dominant Chord** is a story in which the characters 
that connt are few — just a man and a maid. But the man 
is one accustomed to make his own way and gain his end, and 
when coarention prores a barrier in his patii* Gordon Craig 
defiantly sweeps it aside and takes decisive measures to win 
the heart of Alice Huntington. The onusual methods em- 
ployed by the man only serve to arouse the natural fighting 
instincts of the girl; a girl whom we admire for her womanli- 
ness, and who is a thoroughbred in every act. 

There is a thread of scientific prophecy running through 
the book which, while it does not distract attention from the 
clash of two strong, primitive, and, to a certain extent, antag- 
onistic natures, will not be found to lessen the interest in the 
story for those inclined to speculate on future developments 
in the field of applied science. 

But it is the story that counts, and this conflict of wills, un- 
der unusual circumstances, between a girl of wealth and posi^ 
tion and a man of genius, an engineer, who does things, gives 
a plot that is strong, compelling, and fascinating, and the un- 
looked for denouement serves to emphasize the author's as- 
sertion that " in all rich lives, lives that are worth the living, 
M# dominant chard is lave, and always, always and Inevitably 
the strongest thing will win." 
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A brilliant romance of France in the sixteenth century, in 
which Bussy d'Amboise, the brave and impetuous favorite of 
the Due d'Anjou, brother of Henri III, and Heloise de Mau- 
court are the chief figures. 

Mr. Stephens introduces many of the historical characters 
which appear in Dumas* '* La Dame de Monsoreau," inclu- 
ding the Count de Monsoreau, traitor to both country and 
master. 

The plot centres around the mission of young Heloise to 
wipe out the stain on her family's honor, which she ascribes, 
in error, to the dashing Bussy. 

Bossy d*Amboise, whose reckless bravery and chivalrous 
nature have made him famous in history as well as in fiction, 
is pictured by Mr. Stephens even more faithfully than by 
Dumas, who, too frequently, makes historical facts subservi- 
ent to the novelist's requirements; while the other historical 
characters who enter into the romance are set forth with a 
keen knowledge of both the history and the customs of that 
day. 

More than half a million copies of Mr, Stephens* /Romances 

have keen sold. 

" The story is vivid and rapid, holding the reader's attention from the oat- 
set. The cmuactert are well contrasted and in the lai:g;e vital way character- 
istic of the author." — Philadelphia Press. 

" The scenes and settings of this winning story are true to history.*' — 
Bottom GMe, 
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THE ISLAND OF 
BE AUTIFUL THING S 

(By Witt JIUen "Dnmiioole 



!2m9, eloih, lUuMtraieJ by Edmund H. Gamii 
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An author whose art can hold equally tha interest of both 
men and women is an exception, but Miss Will Allen Drom- 
goole, the brilliant Southern writer, has accomplished this 
with success in "THE ISLAND OF BEAUTIFUL 
THINGS." 

With delightful precision of vision and style she glTes as a 
love story of the South. It is the first time she has interpre- 
ted this phase of life and her conception and treatment is 
decidedly original. 

Through a little child a strong ''fighting man," who has 
lost all confidence in human nature, is led to put hit trust in 
humanity once more — and in a woman. 

The author has developed the story so sympathetically that 
the book and the people in it will linger long in the reader's 
memory. 



" A charming portrayal of the attractive life of the Soath, rtfreehlof aa a 
breeae that blows through a pine iQittaX."^Alha9^ Timsa-Uuwm* 

** The interest of the first chapter heightens aa the story progreiaes, and 
when one finishes the tale it is with regret that the story Is not mudi lonftr.*' 
— BasUH Piiot, 

** It leaves one tendereri more hopeful, mora human.** — PwUk Opimi^m, 

** This is the kind of a story that makes one grow younger, more innocent, 
more lighthearted. Its literary quality is impeccable. It is not every day 
that such a hero blossoms into even temporary existence, and ^ very name 
of the story bears a breath of charm." — Chicago Rtcord^HtraUL 
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THE PLEASURING OF 
SUSAN SMITH 

3y Helen M. Wimlow 

Autibor of 
"Pocvy at Spinster Fann,** otc 

CZolA decomiive, dluiiraied by Jeuh QiUespie 
Nei $1,00, postpaid $1.10 

9 
In THE PLEASURING OF SUSAN SMITH Miss 
Winslow has given us a refreshing little story without any of 
the perplexing problems or baffling mysteries of the usual fic- 
tion of the day. 

The story is original in plot, bright and merry in spirit, and 
full of kindly humor in style and incident. Amusing experi- 
ences and ludicrous situations are encountered from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Susan is bright, breezy and philosophical ; but, in the little 
country town where she was brought up, she never had the 
chance to show her adaptability. When the opportunity 
arises she responds in a way that will prove entertaining 
and fascinating to the reader. 



Of iIm author^* pravioas book. "Pony at Spiaator Fanm" iIm 
erilies havo ooaimonfod a* follows: ~~ 

" It it an alluring, wholeaome tale." — Sektnectady Siar. 

** Is a story remarkably interesting^ and no book will be found more enter- 
taining than this one, especially for those who enjoy light-hearted character 
sketches, and startling and unexpected happenings." — Northampton 
Giuutto, 

''An exceptionally well-written book." — Mi lwauHt Evoning Wis- 
eotuin* 

"The Spinster and Peggy have a quiet sense ol humor tA their own and 
they convey their experiences with a quaint enjoyment that holds us irresist- 
ibly." ^ThtA rgonaia. 
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Mr. Richardson's new novel confirms the large promise of 
his earlier books. His latest story has picturesque Meadoo 
for a setting, and is a charming love-comedy throoghoat. 

In a highly entertaining manner the author relates the love 
story of a captivating Spanish maiden who played havoc with 
the trusting hearts of three Americans — bachelors all — one 
just in hii salad days, another ** hardened ** at thirty-three^ 
and still another of forty years. 

The perplexing situations that arise, their sohition and the 
highly dramatic denouement combine to make this a fasdnft- 
ting romance. 



Ob Mr. RidMurdtoa't p r^vio— boohs tho press hai 
as foUowti — 

" A story of much more than* osoal merit. It Is seUkMB thst oos tarns 
awsy from s work of fiction with more relnctsnoe toipsrt oompSBy with 
its people and with a greater impetus towards one's own best.''^^M#Mi 

** This is a tense and well told story, enriched by abundant laddeat and 
vivid characterisation.** — Chicago Rte^rd-Hwrmtd, 

" The theme is not a common one, and the author presents it in a vary 
attracdve and entertaining form." — Ptoria Hgrmld Trmmtcr^m 

** The story calls upon one's feeling and upon one's thinking and calls not 
in vain.*' — CA*r«^ InUr^Octan, 

'* Norval Richardson has made a strong story whidi tmbodtss a SMMt 
interesting study of the influences of physical conditions apoa the ariad.'*.'* 
Boston LiUraty JtUai> 



THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP 

39!p Jacob Fisher 

l2mo, cloth decorathe, with a frontispiece in full color 
Nei $1.25: postpaid $1,40 

In "THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP" we have a strong 
hnman story that relates amid intensely dramatic scenes the 
experiences of a Boston girl, Eleanor Channing. 

Shipwrecked in the Southern Pacific, on her way to Manila, 
she is rescued by the second officer, John Starbuck. For 
months they are separated from the rest of the world on an 
uncharted island. 

Although the girl fully realizes her position and how utterly 
dependent she is upon Starbuck she refuses at first to accept 
him on even a friendly basis; but love at last conquers, and 
the husk of convention is dropped when she repays Starbuck 
for his devotion. 

The story deals with strong characters and calls forth cir- 
cumstances where custom counts for nothing. 



THE CHRONICLES OF QUINCY 
AD AMS SAWYER; DETECTI VE 

^ Charlet Fdton Pidgin 

Author off 

*' Qoiiiey Adams Sawjor," *' Tho Fordior Advontwrot off 

Qoinc J Adams Sawyor," olc 

I2rr», doiK iUuMiraieJ kp Harold /. Gm 
Not $1.25; postpaid $1.40 

The many thousands who have read and enjoyed the ex- 
periences of QUINCY ADAMS SAW Y£R in Mr. Pidgin's 
?revious books wHl give a hearty welcome to the new volume, 
n this book young Quincy Adams Sawyer establishes an 
office for the investigation of crime, and succeeds in unravel- 
ling a series of startUng mysteries which have baffled the city 
police. 



RAYTON; A Backwoods Mysfa 

^ iBy "Cheodore Qoodridge "Roberb 

''A Qiplahi ot nmUyk^" "CiiMaiii <l tU Twit.* «i 
WadiaUd Uf Jobm Qtm. 

CM dkofoUM, iMf </.25; »ii»itf </«40 



Adventure, the exhilarmdoii of ootdoor llle Id Mttkmeiit 
and wUderaess, mystery, and dear-cut, appealing cfaaracter- 
iation are combined In thii etorj in ao engioealng and 
unusual a manner that we feel justified in recommending it 

The scene is the quiet little village of Samaon't Mill 
Settlement, in the backwoods of New Bnimwick, and it is 
around the Harleys, the most important family in the vil- 
lage, that the story centres. The Harleys boast of a family 
tradition. Upon three instances of courtship In previous 
generations the receipt of a playing card marked with three 
red crosses has forerun disaster. 

The family tradition is vividly recalled by James Hailey 
when David Marsh, a prosperous young guide, in love with 
Nell Harley, receives a card marked with the fatal red croasei 
during a game of poker in the home of Rayton* a young 
Englishman who is a newcomer in the settlement. 

True to the old tradition, accidents, misfortune and misun- 
derstandings follow in the wake of the fatal card until the en- 
tire village is puzzled and apprehensive. Rayton settles down 
to solve the mystery and at last finds the true solution. 



" As a clever spinning of ineident out of homeepaa msttrlslt, it wmtX wla 
our sincere admiration; as a novelty in tales of mjrstery it comea wlthapleaa- 
ing sense of surprise and suggests a new kind of poeei b Uhy la thla Idad el 
fiction. It is sincerely and ably written, end sustains a high level liwi IIm 
first page to the last.*' — TJU Bpstcn Htrald. 
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THE FLIGHT OF 6E0R6IANA 

A Romance of the Dats of the Younq Prbtbndeb. Illus- 
trated by H. C. Edwards. 

" A love-story in the highest degree, a dashing story, and a re- 
markably well nnished piece of work.'' — Chicago Record-Herald, 

THE BRIGHT FACE OF DANGER 

Being an accoimt of some adventm'es of Henri de Laimay, son 
of the Sieur de la Toumoire. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 
" Mr. Stephens has fairl^r outdone himself. We thank him 

heartily. Tne story is nothing if not spirited and entertainingi 

rational and convincing." — Soston Tranacript. 

THE MYSTERY OF MURRAY DAVEBTPORT 

(40th thousand.) 

'' This is easily the best thing that Mr. Stephens has yet done. 
Those familiar with his other novels can best judge the measure 
of this praise, which is generous." — Buffalo Newe. 

CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW 

Oh, The Maid of Chbapsidv. (52d thousand.) A romance 
of Elizabethan London. Illustrations by Howard Pyle and 
other artists. 

Not since the absorbing adventures of D'Artagnan have we had 
anything so good in the blended vein of romance and comedy* 

THE CONTINENTAL DRAGOON 

A RoiCANOB OF Phiupsb Manor Houbb in 1778. (63d 
thousand.) Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 
A stirring romance of the Revolution, with its BOeoM laid oo 
neutral temtoiy.. 
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PHILIP wmwooD 

/70th thousand.) A Sketch of the Domeetio History of an 
American Captain in the War of Independence, embradns 
events that occurred between and during the yean 1768 ana 
1786 in New York and London. Illustrated by E. W. D. 
Hamiltion. 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING 

(70th thousand.) From the '' Recently Discovered MemoirB 
of the Sieur de la Toumoire." Illustrated by H. De M. Young. 
An historical romance of the sixteenUi century, describing the 

adventures of a young French nobleman at the court of Henry 

III., and on the field with Henry IV. 

THE ROAD TO PARIS 

A Stort of Adventure. (35th thousand.) Illustrated by 
H. C. Edwards. 

An historical romance of the eighteenth century, being an 
account of the life of an American gentleman adventurer. 

A GENTLEMAN PLAYER 

His Adventures on a Secret Mission for Queen Eliza- 
beth. (48th thousand.) Illustrated by Frame T. Merrill. 
The storv of a young gentleman who joins Shakespeare's 
company of players, and becomes a prot^ of the great poet. 

CLEMENTINA'S HIGHWAYMAN 

Cloth decorative, illustrated $1.50 

The story is laid in the mid-Georgian period. It is a daidiing. 
sparkling, vivacious comedy, with a neroine as lovely ana 
cnangeable as an April day, and a hero all ardor and daiing. 

TALES FROM BOHEMIA 

niustxated by Wallace Gk)ldsmitb. 

Cloth, decorative cov» . . . . $1.50 

These bright and dever tales deal with people of Uie theatoe 
and odd characters in other walks of life which fringe on Bo- 
hemia. 

A SOLDIER OF VALLEY FORGE 

By Robert NEiiisoN Stbp'hbns and Thxodobb OooDBOKai 
Roberts. 

Qoth decorative, with frontispiece in full color from a paint- 
ing by Frank T. Merrill $1.50 

'' The plot shows invention and is devdoped with origSaalityy 
and there is incident in abundance/' — Brooldyn Tim$9, 
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